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meane PROFIT-PLUS! 


More Sales at Premium Prices To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 


torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 


with International's fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 


Stone Ground mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 


on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
WHOLE WHEAT merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 





Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample = y 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer rf Tal y 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- tJ Cr Ona iin 








gestions on how you can effectively merchandise MILLING COMPANY 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 












“Bokery-Proved” — Trademark 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week . . . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 


yourself, your family, and your God. 


He restoreth your soul... aK Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








Cente nA] Fourie mits co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR a 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 


NEW SPOKANE MILLt...ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~- WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 













Members of 


HUBBARD 





Serving the All Leading 
THE HALLMARK OF Milling Trade Commodity Ex- 
changes. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
QUALITY! 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





_ MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














Maiioece 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
Me of baking CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
unifoymity because flour uniformity is NEW YORK @ ENID 
pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 
FORT WORTH « AMARILLO 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


———a 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Flour mills of Amtico, Que. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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...and will lead 


your sales parade! 











a - . ; Bright, gay, light prints, like the new Bemis Sand- 
hates 6 7 man design, are the up-to-the-minute fashion for 
en Be . sheets and pillowcases. And they’re equally good for 
skirts, curtains, dressing-table skirts, scarves, etc. 
They’re really versatile. 


Look in current magazines and department stores... 
you'll see top fashion fabric makers featuring cotton 
print designs similar to Bemis’ new Sandman pattern. 


It’s the new trend. Take advantage of it now and pack 
your flour and feed in Sandman Bags. 





All women recognize this fabric bargain... yardage 
in Sandman Bags at about one-third the cost of com- 
parable cotton goods at the store. You'll want to 
get in at the front of the sales parade. 


Bemis (2 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Unitormity 


the priceless ude in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake fou 
COOKIE KING—cookie and 

WA CRACKER KING—crocke! 
2D GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—'ow viscosity flour 


dough-up flour 


sponge flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 








for more than 50 years 














Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA) e 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 






HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 














ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





—— CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 











St. Paul Minneapolis 



































The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 
appeal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD CANADA'S 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
_ MONARCH 


* CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 


























Robin Hood Flour WESTERN CANADA-IT'S BETTER 
om qint weedy 
ills Limited Pg ' lly, 4, 
“sa one SF Rinse G 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
nee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 






“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
, , ORONTO CANADA 


*€ vie + 








CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Lake of the Woods | Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








ry 
- 


— 
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If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


iy iV it DRY MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


fed 
- 






ape chee 


pict OPERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN - FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A , J. P. BURRUS, present A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & « c. mon.’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 




















HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
te * 
MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 FLOU uv 


You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service a Or be in better hands 

































Ral 















Evans Milling Co., Inc. It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


SERVICE F 
where, 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


oO ity, 16,000 Bushel 























Louisville 











> Kansas City Galveston : 
4 mahe Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Buffalo Portland 








Toledo Sen Francisco =i ail OCD ae «Te «na? tose (itl NR Senn “GRP — 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
| Nashville Winnipeg, Man. A T | Oo | 
TERMINAL 






KANSAS CITY 


ELEVATORS 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 





The Great Southwest offers the finest 


ee hicago Norfo . 
Be St Lous Nese wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment L. D. 229 
 Omehe pomphle i direction. And ffer the finest of 
One lt in any direction. And we offer 
Bufelo Howton service to millers. We are closely in touch FORT WORTH 


Columbus 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 


> that extra care and extra effort are price- 
GRAIN COMPANY less ingredients of every transaction. 


— MILLING WHEATS 





TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


FROM ms 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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CAREER MAN! 





- » » a complimentary term that applies 

equally to every bakery flour specialist in every 
Commander-Larabee mill—the men who mill 

bakery flours, who live and think and dream bakery 

‘ flours . . . the men who carefully, scientifically 
plan and produce the finest family of flours ever 

milled specifically for American bakers, everywhere! 


Commander-Larabee MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 


* Miss Minneapolis » Minneapolis Best » Maplesota 
Commander « Gigantic » VNA + Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best 


Sun Loaf + Bakemaster « High Top + Empress 
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Millfeed to Be 
Exported to Japan 


From Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—Sales of 3,700 
tons of hard winter wheat bran to be 
exported to Japan were made from 
the southwest area late last week, 
and are expected to be a forerunner 
of additional sales to that country. 
These bookings followed recent sales 
estimated at 20,000 tons made by 
Pacific Coast mills for Japanese 
shipment. Trade reports indicated 
that eventually as much as 20,000 
tons might move from Gulf ports. 

Last week’s bookings will be ship- 
ped from mills in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Apparently the recent 
North Pacific sales eliminated the 
surplus millfeed in that area for the 


next three months and the price 
levels for bran in the Southwest 
proved low enough to attract the 
export business. 


The Japanese business represented 
the largest export sales for this area 
for some years. Normal export trade 
consists of a few hundred tons mov- 
ing to Latin America markets, chief- 
ly from Texas mills. Since the estab- 
lishment of the flour mill in Cuba a 
few years ago, southern ports’ ex- 
port business has been more than 
overbalanced by import movement 
to the Southeast. Practically no bran 
or shorts move for export from in- 
terior points in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas under normal circumstances. 

The Japanese sales this year are 
said to be primarily the result of 
lower operating levels of Canadian 
mills which usually supply that mar- 
ket. 

The Kansas City market on bran 
has been sluggish in recent weeks 
and sold as low as $34.25 ton, but has 
developed strength since the export 
business was done, being quoted cur- 
rently at $36@36.50. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








New Macaroni Plant 


MANILA, PHILIPPINES — Amer- 
ican, Chinese and Filipino interests 
have established a new $750,000 cor- 
poration — California Manufacturing 
Co.—to manufacture “Royal” brand 
noodles and spaghetti. The company 
reportedly has been granted exclusive 
franchise by California Macaroni Co. 
to manufacture paste products under 
the “Royal” brand. The factory is 
scheduled to be erected this year. 
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USDA Rejects Farm 
Cash Bounty Scheme 
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Grain Exports Heavy 
At Pacific N.W. Ports 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Export ship- 
ments out of the Pacific Northwest 
were heavy during the month of Sep- 
tember with 6,197,000 bu. wheat and 
a large amount of barley going out 
of the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound. The wheat shipments for the 
first three months of the year now 
total 21,461,000 bu. Most of the wheat 
went to Japan while barley went to 
both Japan and Europe. Virtually all 
of the grain went out under govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Wheat totals by Pacific Northwest 
ports in September were as follows: 
Portland 2,588,000 bu., Longview 1,- 
594,000 bu., Vancouver 765,000 bu., 
Seattle 622,000 bu., Tacoma 471,000 
bu. and Astoria 157,000 bu. 

Also shipped during September 
from Portland were 174,000 bu. rye 
and 256,000 bu. oats to Europe. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has rejected pro- 
posals that it pay farmers cash boun- 
ties, in one form or another, to keep 
land out of production. 

The scheme, tied into the 90% of 
parity support plan, is defined as a 
“do nothing and we will pay you for 
it” proposal for the small farmer. It 
is thought a strange philosophy in a 
land where premiums are being paid 
for efficiency of production. 

If enacted by Congress the land 
lease-rental policy would create an 
army of some 2% million farmers in 
full-time idleness—that figure is the 
estimate of the number of farms on 
which operators or tenants are not 
able to make ends meet even under 
the 90% of parity support, since their 
output is marginal or uncertain and 
the size of the farm units unable to 
maintain modern farm machinery and 
equipment. 

What is termed a neat political de- 
vice to buy into a government- 
financed voting bloc of more than 
2% million farmers whose devotion 
to the cause could be swayed by poli- 
ticians as they raised or lowered the 
government bounty year by year has 





Hard Winter Wheat Crop in Southwest 
Is Getting Off to Excellent Start 


KANSAS CITY—Heavy rainfall in the past three weeks has put topsoil 
in ideal condition for planting wheat in the Southwest, but wheat seeding 
activity has been delayed by the wetness of fields. With clear weather over 
the week-end, surface soils were drying out and it was expected that seeding 
operations would make good progress hereafter. 

In Kansas, by Oct. 1 only 22% of the state’s wheat crop had been planted 
compared to 69% on the same date a year ago. In western counties of Kansas, 
where seeding operations were further along than in the rest of the state, 
the early planted wheat has emerged in mostly spotted stands and some 


acreage is being replanted. 


Seeding of wheat is behind schedule also in Oklahoma, but is now pro- 
gressing at a rapid rate with most of the area in the Panhandle counties 
nearly fully seeded. In Texas, earlier dusted-in acreage is coming up to fairly 
uniform stands and seeding is well along toward completion in the high plains 
area. Further east there has been some delay due to wet fields. 

Nebraska seeding has been accomplished at a normal pace this year, 
and little reseeding has had to be done. 

Altogether the hard winter wheat crop in the Southwest is getting off 
to an excellent start. Seldom do conditions look as favorable for starting the 


crop as this year. 





ABA Hears Benson Predict Better 
Baking Quality, Farm Prosperity 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.— Holding 
out hope for a new farm program 
based on a balance of consumption 
and production, Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, told the bak- 
ing industry last week that his de- 
partment is working toward improv- 
ing the quality of farm products. 

Speaking before one of the largest 
crowds ever to attend a meeting of 
the American Bakers Assn., the sec- 
retary said the new flexible price 
support program is designed to point 
the country “in the direction it must 
take—toward better balanced pro- 
duction, sounder land use and man- 
agement and, in the long run, more 
freedom and greater prosperity for 
farmers. 


“If we are to achieve solid farm 


prosperity, more emphasis must be 
placed on abundant consumption and 
reduced costs—greater efficiency in 
both production and distribution,” 
Mr. Benson said. 

He also spoke of the discounts to 
be levied against 23 varieties of 
wheat beginning with the 1956 crop. 
These unsuitable varieties account 
for 5%—45 million bushels—of the 
nation’s total wheat production. 

“We are hopeful the new program 
will virtually eliminate production of 
the undesirable varieties in the years 
ahead,” the speaker said, “with the 
average quality of the wheat crop 
improved so better markets can be 
built.” 

Mr. Benson said that food process- 
ing and distribution costs are too 


high, at the same time paying tribute 
to the baking industry for its strides 
in expanding markets by reducing 
costs. Warning against complacency 
and urging that bakers continue to 
seek ways of reducing costs, the sec- 
retary expressed concern over the 
farmer’s shrinking share of the food 
dollar as a greater and greater per- 
centage of the baking dollar goes for 
labor and distribution expenses. 
Branch Officers Elected 
Richard Schmidt, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., was elected 
chairman of the’ House-to-House 
branch for the next year at the 
branch session during the anual con- 
vention of the ABA. Mr. Schmidt 
(Continued on page 26) 


major backing from Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) who last year 
introduced legislation into Congress 
to put a rent-lease program for land 
to be removed from farm production 
into effect. 

If one were to accept the Humphrey 
ideas at face value it would be as- 
sumed that some drastic step is nec- 
essary to check farm production 
which has now grown out of all 
bounds of effective consumption. Even 
within the Benson administration it 
is seen that many millions of acres 
of land must be withdrawn from pro- 
duction of field crops to halt the piling 
up of further surpluses of those com- 
modities. 

The question is how to accomplish 
that purpose. Secretary Benson ap- 
pears to have planned his attack on 
a more gradual approach—through 
persuasion, education and develop- 
ment of broad conservation practices 
and the federal aid in encouraging 
larger farm units through consolida- 
tion of small farm units. 


Cost, Practicability Challenged 

The news of the USDA rejection 
of Sen. Humphrey’s proposal was 
made available by the senate agri- 
culture committee last week when it 
released a letter to the committee 
from under-secretary of agriculture 
True D. Morse in which he expressed 
doubt that the measure would reduce 
field crop output and challenged esti- 
mated costs of such a program, which 
he estimated would run into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars before 
administrative expenses were consid- 
ered. 

Previously top advisors of Mr. Ben- 
son had said that any program for 
withdrawal of land from field crop 
cultivation could only be successful as 
a device to cut production if such pro- 
grams were aimed at the finest and 
best producing land in the Great 
Plains states and the Corn Belt where 
production reductions could be made 
effective. It is of little advantage, 
they said, to take out of production 
corn, wheat or cotton land where 
yields per acre are small. 

The big bite out of the production 
apple under the Humphrey scheme 
would come only from acreage where 
yields are high and per unit costs 
low, these advisors said. 

It seems about time that fewer 
tears be shed over the vanishing small 
farmer, some observers here feel. The 
so-called family farm of today, if it 
is to operate at a profit, requires 
a cash investment running upwards 
of $150,000, skilled farmers and good 
business judgment and education. 

Sen. Humphrey thinks that the ad- 
ministration has failed the farmer 
since it has not provided incentives 
to “not produce” but has preferred to 
impose penalties on production. The 
Minnesota farm leader does not re- 
port in full that the former Demo- 
cratic farm programs were those 
which provided the acreage restric- 
tion penalties. Those penalties are 
not the creation of Secretary Benson. 

The surpluses which Sen. Humphrey 
says the administration fails to avoid 
were the creation of the former secre- 
tary of agriculture, Charles F. Bran- 
nan, who declined to order wheat 
acreage restrictions in 1952 when 
even the most poorly informed ob- 
server saw that world supply was 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week re- 
ported that quantities of grains 
placed under price support continued 
to lag behind the amounts put under 
support last year. The supports this 
year are at lower levels imposed by 
existing flexible support legislation. 

The figures on grains under loan 
lend a strong note of support for 
contentions that the farmer has not 
been taken in by the attraction of 
previous fixed high support levels as 
against the free market and that the 
farmer still retains a good deal of 
independence. 

As of Sept. 15, farmers in 39 states 
had put 124,280,943 bu. of 1955-crop 
wheat under support. This compares 
with 232,763,846 bu. of 1954-crop 
wheat placed under support through 
Sept. 15 last year. 

Similar reductions in loan com- 
mitments are noted in the USDA re- 
port for most other crops at the new 
lower support levels. 

USDA experts indicate that this 
lower commitment of grains to the 
support program indicates a willing- 
ness of the farmer to trust his judg- 
ment in the market place, and with 
a lower level of support, he senses 
a chance to market his grains at 
higher prices than he might obtain 
in going through the loan program 
operation. 

This report on grains under sup- 
port may confirm USDA officials be- 
lief that there is still a strong rosy 
blush of independence in the farm 
community and that many farmers 
prefer supports at lower levels—stop- 
gap levels—rather than a fixed price 
system under which the absentee 
landlord can plant his crop, hire his 
combining and harvesting and jump 
into his convertible and head south 
for the winter. 

Speculation on the meaning of the 
eurrent loan commitments for the 
new crop is little short of conjecture, 
but the USDA officials’ comment is 
worth noting. 


Figures Listed 

The USDA report on support ac- 
tivities shows that as of Sept. 15 
92,003,328 bu. of wheat were under 
loan in farm storage, with 31,540,- 
153 bu. under loan in warehouse stor- 
age. The purchase agreement cat- 
egory accounted for 737,462 bu. of 
the support total. 

Totals of other 1955 crops under 
support as of Sept. 15 included bar- 
ley, 20,217,916 bu.; flaxseed, 764 437 
bu.; oats, 24,558,810 bu.; rye, 2,800,- 
367 bu.; soybeans, 2,162 bu.; grain 
sorghums, 4,413,324 cewt. 

The small quantities of 1955-crop 
support loans redeemed by farmers 
through Sept. 15 include 65,718 bu. 
of barley, 155,036 bu. of oats, 2,044 
bu. of rye, 115,760 bu. of wheat, and 
4,463 cwt. of grain sorghums. 

The 1955-crop totals under support 
compared with the following quan- 
tities of 1954-crops placed under sup- 
port through Sept. 15, 1954: 34,033,- 
707 bu. of barley, 881,458 bu. of flax- 
,seed, 33,716,971 bu. of oats, 1,599,- 
391 bu. of rye, 6,422 bu. of soybeans, 
6,973,657 ewt. of grain sorghums. 

Through Sept. 15, farmers had ex- 
tended farm-stored 1954-crop loans 
for another year on 5,010,737 bu. of 
barley, 6,643,231 bu of corn, 311,268 
bu. of flaxseed, 7,399,156 bu. of oats, 
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Quantities of Grain Under 
Support Lag Behind 1954 


397,792 bu. of rye, 5,720,918 bu. of 
wheat, and 174,908 cwt. of grain 
sorghums,. In. addition, loans on 
10,174,588 bushels of 1953-crop corn 
now under reseal have been extended 
for another year. 

Amounts of 1955-crop wheat 
placed under support through Sept. 
15 in some of the leading states were 


(in bushels): Colorado, 1,217,556; 
Idaho, 3,203,818; Illinois, 7,637,350; 
Indiana, 3,784,017; Iowa, 1,399,321; 


Kansas 28,979,069; Maryland, 1,735,- 
468; Michigan, 4,493,374; Missouri, 
7,831,920; Montana, 3,503,578; Ne- 
braska, 10,995,466; New York, 1,757,- 
359; North Dakota, 6,458,863; Ohio, 
8,061,523; Oklahoma, 1,196,701; Ore- 
gon, 5,937,064; Pennsylvania, 1,118,- 
675; South Dakota, 3,601,297; Vir- 
ginia, 1,074,707; Washington, 15,204,- 
976. 
Support Program Status 


Another USDA report, on the 
status of the support program, showed 
that as of July 31, the investment of 
the CCC in price-support commodi- 
ties amounted to $7,010,823,000. This 
total was made up of loans outstand- 
ing of $2,085,339,000 and the cost 
value of inventories, $4,925,484,000. A 
year earlier the total investment was 
$5,980,269,000—more than $1 billion 
less than the July 31, 1955, total. The 
net realized loss on support opera- 
tions for July was $34,600,413, com- 
pared with $41,009,959 for July last 
year. 

Commodities in the CCC inventory 
as of July 31 included 964 million 
bushels of wheat and 578 million 
bushels of corn. 
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Bemis Subsidiary 
Builds New Plant 


ST. LOUIS — Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
announces that the Flexible Package 
Co. of Chicago, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, will be moved to Terre Haute, 
Ind., early in 1956. The building is 
scheduled for completion towards the 
end of this year. A. D. Hoeppner 
has been named manager. 


In making this move, Bemis pro- 
poses to combine and expand the 
capacity of its present five plastic 
manufacturing units under one roof 
for better flexibility and _ service. 
Sales, production, engineering, re- 
search and development will be under 
integrated management. 

The new plant will be a modern 
one-story building, strategically lo- 
cated for incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments. It will have the latest in 
manufacturing equipment, including 
exclusive machinery developed by 
Bemis. The products to be manufac- 
tured include a complete range of 
polyethylene bags. 











CROP SURPLUS BOUND 
FOR ANTARCTIC? 


WASHINGTON — Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd has proposed that 
the U.S. deep freeze some of its vast 
surplus of farm crops in the Antarc- 
tic until they were needed in “lean 
years.” The famed Polar explorer 
said he had discussed the idea with 
government officials and they “were 
favorably disposed.” He said that 
foodstuffs would keep indefinitely in 
the extreme cold of the Little Amer- 
ica region. It would be “perfectly 
feasible,” he stated, to send to the 
region surplus ships loaded with 
wheat and other foods. In a radio in- 
terview, Adm. Byrd said that he in- 
tended to recommend to the National 
Security Council a program of re- 
search on the plan. 





Use of Adhesives in 
Box Cars Asked 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Transporta- 
tion men, meeting here recently as 
members of the Ohio Valley Trans- 
portation Advisory Board, called for 
more use of adhesives instead of 
nails, staples and metals for secur- 
ing freight in box cars, in an effort 
to reduce damage to other freight 
later loaded into these cars. 


The men heard a report from 
Robert J. Tyler, chairman of the 
general board of the organization, 


who stated that damage claims are 
running over $100 million a year in 
the U.S. This, he said, has been re- 
duced about 1% in the past year, 
but wider use of tapes might further 
reduce it, he said. 

Cited as an example of the extra 
cost that must be incurred when 
merchandise in paper, cotton or bur- 
lap is shipped, was the practice of 
flour mills and feed manufacturers 
who hire crews to pull or hammer in 
all obstructions in a car and even 
paper the inside of box cars to keep 
damage down. 

It was also alleged at the meeting 
that 300,000 railroad cars could han- 
dle as much merchandise as 360,000 
do now if cars were unloaded more 
promptly. 
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STORAGE SPACE ADDED 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Winema 
Elevators, Inc., has added another 
90,000 bushels of storage, bringing 
its capacity in the Klamath Basin to 
1,200,000 bu. The latest addition to 
its chain of elevators is at Henley, 
in southern Oregon. This is the first 
grain storage facility to be built be- 
tween Klamath Falls and Merrill, 
Ore. The eight new units are of steel 
tank construction based on concrete 
and are equipped with modern facil- 
ities for grain cleaning. Other Win- 
ema elevators are located at Malone 
and Merrill, Ore., and Tulelake and 
Stronghold, Cal. 











Flour Forms Third of U.S. IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Départ- 
ment of Agriculture, reporting. tran- 
sactions under the International 
Wheat Agreement for the first two 
months of -the 1955-56 crop year, 
states that total sales of flour by 
the U-S, equal 137,000 metric tons 


wheat..in wheat. equivalent. Wheat 


sales total 289,100 metric tons. (See 
table on: page .22). 


The flour moved into export out- 
lets represents 2,160,463 cwt. 

During the period Sept. 28-Oct. 4, 
inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 1,012,000 bu. wheat, 
made up of 449,000 bu. as wheat and 
563,000 bu. as flour in wheat equiv- 
alent. This latter figure represents 
shipments of 241,631 cwt. flour. The 
chief customer involved was the Vat- 
ican City. 
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Patents Granted on 
Atkinson Temperature 
Control System 


MINNEAPOLIS — Patents have 
been granted on the Atkinson Milling 
Co. system of accurate temperature 
control of the wheat flour milling op- 
eration, according to Fred Atkinson, 
chairman of the board of the com- 
pany. 

The use of the system was first 
announced two years ago. 

The system is available to all mill- 
ing companies. 

Briefly, the Atkinson system re- 
places the “feel” test—catching a 
few ounces of flour in the bare hand 
and estimating granulation and tem- 
perature by nerve ends in the fingers 
—with accurate and fast-acting me- 
chanical thermometers, Mr. Atkinson 
said. The fault of the old system, he 
noted, was the variation of sensitivity 
among persons making the test and 
relatively wide gap between “‘too cool” 
and “too hot” as registered by reac- 
tion of those making machine adjust- 
ments. 

It is claimed that by using the new 
method, exact temperature readings 
are obtained at a glance and the 
proper adjustments in roll setting 
can be made instantly on the basis 
of temperature readings. The device 
has been in continuous operation at 
the Atkinson mill in Minneapolis for 
the past three years. 

As reported two years ago in an 
article in The Northwestern Miller, 
the Atkinson engineers believe that 
the measure of the temperature dif- 
ference of incoming and outgoing 
stocks can be applied in the control 
of roller mill operations. 

Mr. Atkinson lists advantages of 
the temperaature control system as 
follows: (1) uniformity of grinding 
from shift to shift; (2) ease of rapid 
inspection of roll settings; (3) condi- 
tion of the roll surfaces easily ascer- 
tained; (4) longer roll surface life; 
(5) more uniform flow of mill 
streams; (6) lower power consump- 
tion and more uniform use of power; 
(7) less wear on equipment. It is 
claimed that the device “more than 
pays for itself in lower costs and 
better milling.” 

The Atkinson Temperature Control 
System is available to all milling 
companies through the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N.Y., Mr. 
Atkinson reported. 
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AACC Schedules 
1956 Meeting 


ST. PAUL—The American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists will hold 
its 1956 annual meeting during the 
week of May 20-24 at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York. 

An “International Symposium on 
Cereal Grains” will be the featured 
theme of the coming meeting. Invi- 
tations have been extended to the 
world’s leading authorities in cereal 
science and it is expected that the 
papers will deal with a variety of 
subjects, including milling, baking 
and nutrition. 

This marks the 41st such gather- 
ing of the AACC since its founding 
in 1915, and the first meeting in New 
York since 1949. Gaston Dalby, Ward 
Baking Co., New York, will be chair- 
man of the technical program while 
Enrico T. Palomba, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Old Bridge, N.J., will be in 
charge of the local arrangements. 
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AID FOR INDIA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. govern- 
ment has agreed with the government 
of India to provide 10,000 tons wheat 
and a similar quantity of rice as 
emergency relief for the victims of 
the flood disaster in northeastern 
India. The grain will come from Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks and the 
U.S. government will bear the cost of 
transportation to Indian ports. Ship- 
ments will begin shortly. Red Cross 
officials estimate that 25 million peo- 
ple were left homeless when heavy 
monsoon rains coincided with the an- 
nual rise from melting Himalayan 
snows. 





Chemists and Millers 
Will Meet Oct. 14-15 


INDIANAPOLIS — Program plans 
have been announced for the annual 
joint meeting of the Cincinnati Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and the Ohio Valley 
District of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers. The meeting will be 
held Oct. 14-15 at the Severin Hotel 
in Indianapolis. 

The meeting will start Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 14, with registration and 
a reception and “bull session” with 
allied tradesmen as hosts. 

The district chairmen will preside 
and give welcoming addresses as the 
Oct. 15 speaking program opens. 
John Ake, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio, will discuss electrostatic grain 
cleaning. Milling and baking char- 
acteristics of the 1955 wheat crop 
will be discussed by a milling forum 
headed by J. E. Anderson, Igleheart 
Bros., and a baking forum headed 
by Wilber Hansen, F. W. Stock & 
Sons. A question and answer period 
vill follow. 

After a short business session a 
group luncheon will be held. In the 
afternoon, Fredrick D. Randall, Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, will tell of 
the development of “Stilbosol,” Lilly’s 
stilbestrol premix for cattle fatten- 
ing feeds. A film giving the story of 
the product also will be shown. 

Meade C. Harris, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc., will speak on the treating 
of wheat tempering water. 

A question and answer period will 
conclude the meeting. 
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Eugene Woolley Takes 
GMI Buffalo Post 


BUFFALO General Mills, Inc., 
has appointed Eugene E. Woolley of 
Minneapolis as general plant super- 
intendent of its Buffalo mill. He suc- 
ceeds Charles J. Weatherston, who 
has retired. Mr. Woolley ‘formerly 
was superintendent of plants and as- 
istant director of production for 
General Mills in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Weatherston has been with the 
flour mill since 1908. He started as 
an office boy in the uptown office. 
Later he became a shipping clerk, 
assistant shipping superintendent, 
shipping superintendent and he be- 
came plant superintendent in 1946. 
Mr. Weatherston was a guest of 
about 40 grain and elevator execu- 
tives at a dinner Oct. 4 in the Buf- 
falo Club. 

Mr. Woolley has been with General 
Mills for 14 years. He has been sec- 
ond miller at Oklahoma City and 
Amarillo, milling superintendent at 
Wichita Falls, plant manager and 
grain buyer at Belmond and direc- 
tor of production and engineering in 
the chemical division in Minneapolis. 
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Texas Investors 


Take Control of 
Chickasha Oil Firm 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Purchase 
of a controlling interest in the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Cotton Oil Co., by 
a group of Texas investors was an- 
nounced Oct. 7. The purchasing group 
was the same one which recently 
acquired the controlling interest in 
Flour Mills of America. 

J. M. Ferguson, president of the 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Co., Fort Worth, said the group has 
acquired more than 60% of the com- 
mon stock of the Chickasha firm, 
which is the second largest cotton- 
seed oil producer. The purchase price 
was not announced. 

Others named in the purchasing 
group were Kay Kimbell, president 
of the Kimbell Milling Co., Fort 
Worth; W. P. Bomar, president of 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; Philip 
Norris, head of the Kimbell-Norris 
Cottonseed Oil Mills, Fort Worth; 
Charles Sammons, president of the 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 
and Alfred Liebscher, president of 
the H. Dittlinger Roller Mills, New 
Braunfels, Texas. 

The group previously had acquired 
some 85,000 of 255,000 outstanding 
shares. The announcement last week 
was of the purchase from the family 
of the late founder, R. K. Wooten, of 
40,000 shares and the purchase of 
options on an additional 37,000 shares 
from the family interests. This gives 
the group more than 60% of the out- 
standing common stock. There are no 
preferred shares outstanding. The 
common is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It closed at $19 a 
share Oct. 6. 

Mr. Ferguson announced that at 
the annual meeting in Chickasha Oct. 
3, the directors were increased from 
9 to 11 and Mr. Bomar and Mr. Sam- 
mons were added to the board. 

The board named a new executive 
committee consisting of Fred Flor- 
ence, president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Mr. Kimbell, 
Mr. Ferguson, A. L. Durand of Ho- 
bart, Okla., who remains as president 
of Chickasha, and Claude Britton, 
who remains as executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager. The pres- 
ent management of the firm will re- 
main otherwise unchanged, Mr. Fer- 
guson said. 

Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. has cot- 
tonseed mills in several cities in 
Western Oklahoma and Arizona. The 
company also has a formula feed mill 
at Hobart, Okla., operated as the 
Chic-O-Line Feed Mills. Sales in 
the 12 months ended June 30 were 
reported at $26,196,606, compared 
with $26,165,932 in the previous year. 
Earnings in the latest year were 
$344,962, compared with $588,806 a 
year earlier. 
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Greeks in Market for 
25,000 Tons Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The Greek gov- 
ernment is inviting bids for approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons wheat, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The purchase was authorized 
under Public Law 480 on Sept. 20. 

Bids must be submitted to the 
State Purchase Directorate, Caninn- 
gos Square, Athens, by Oct. 25, Fur- 
ther details concerning the terms and 
conditions under which bids are in- 
vited may be obtained from the Greek 
government’s Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration located at 729 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MILLER 


“WHAT BIG EARS YOU HAVE”—Paul Phillips, account executive for Knox 
Reeves Advertising, Inc., becomes the subject of discussion as he dons Mickey 
Mouse ears for the benefit of representatives from his firm and General Mills, 
Inc., as they gathered to view the first showing of the new Mickey Mouse 
Club television show. General Mills is the major sponsor of the one-hour show 
and Knox Reeves is its advertising representative. Joining in the spirit of the 
first viewing session are, left to right, Jack Matthes of the General Mills 
advertising staff; Mr. Phillips; Mary Ward, General Mills television com- 
mercial manager, and Russ Neff, the agency’s television director. General 
Mills is sponsoring the new Mickey Mouse Club shows in a gigantic campaign 
to promote its breakfast cereals. Timed with the introduction of the new 
TV series is a premium plan utilizing the back panels of packages for all five 
of the company’s cereals, offering Walt Disney scenes. 





CCC Officials to Discuss 
Perplexing Sales Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Meetings this 
month of top Commodity Credit Corp. 
officials with consultants and field 
office personnel may crystallize 
answers to several disturbing sales 
problems now facing Frank Daniels, 
general sales manager of CCC. The 
meetings are scheduled for Chicago 
on October 13 and later in the month 
at Portland, Ore., where it is ex- 
pected policies determined at the 
Chicago session will be forged into 
administrative decisions among the 
regional CCC offices. 

The problems arise for Mr. Daniels, 
and his $10 billion inventory, through 
the complications of legislative re- 
strictions imposed upon him plus the 
multiplicity of sales regulations which 
have been created by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in its ef- 
forts to dispose of surpluses under 
laws enacted by Congress. 

Those USDA administrative regu- 
lations cover wheat sales under 
GR-212, GR-261-262 and GR-301, plus 
sales of commodities obtained by ex- 
porters as the result of barter deals 
for strategic commodities. 

The regulations cut across one an- 
other—ban certain exports under 
provisions of Public Law 480 or un- 
der Section 402 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act now administered by the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, or prohibit interchange of 
surpluses obtained by exporters from 
CCC stocks in meeting sales oppor- 
tunities, even though the export 
houses are willing to retain con- 
tractual requirements for all com- 
modities under the various regula- 
tions under which they were obtained 
from the CCC. 

Mr. Daniels is in a job specifically 
designed by Congress to sell the CCC 
surpluses. However, every time he 
attempts to sell he is besieged by 
staff attorneys who say: “You can’t 
do this and you must not do that,” 
or a U.S.. Department of State de- 
murrer that such and such a sale 
will upset the status quo in some 


far away land where U.S. competi- 
tors are claiming historical markets. 

At the forthcoming meetings, a 
knotty sales problem will be to offer 
CCC stocks of surplus grains on a bid 
basis at interior points for export 
sale. Some USDA officials have 
argued that this is a dangerous in- 
novation since it involves delivery of 
transit billing to the buyer and that 
the CCC regional offices are incompe- 
tent or unable to calculate precise 
billings with the grain offered for 
sale at interior points. 

It is also argued at CCC that of- 
fers to sell on bid at interior points 
under -terms of certain government 
regulations upset the normal domes- 
tic channels of trade since such pur- 
chases from CCC make available sup- 
plies of grain for a limited period to 
exporters who may merchandise such 
grain within the U.S. prior to full- 
filment of their export commitments. 


Exporters have presented to Mr. 
Daniels, however, the statement that 
if the U.S. wishes to maximize its 
grain exports it must not restrict the 
elbow-room of the export trade in 
moving grain from interior points to 
export location by returning to a 
f.o.b. seaport price basis. That has 
been the alternative that some CCC 
officials have seen as the only way 
to avoid broad opposition within the 
grain merchandising industry. 

Mr. Daniels sees his job as one of 
selling, and he is said to have been 
persuaded to take no action that will 
hinder exporters from moving grain 
and to advocate a bid basis in which 
exporters will know when they ask 
for offers of CCC grains what billing 
will go with the commodity. In short, 
the exporters are foreseen as pre- 
paring to ask for an open bid for 
CCC grains at interior points where 
offered. 

Such a proposal is not regarded 
as a happy one for many domestic 
merchandisers or exporters without 
interior and terminal port facilities 
who suspect that it will give distinct 
competitive advantage to other ex- 
porters. 
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James F. Mullin 


James F. Mullin to 
Head Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS—James F. Mullin, 
manager, Minneapolis office of Leval 
& Co., Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change for a one-year term, succeed- 
ing Robert G. Cargill. 

Mr. Mullin has been a member of 
the exchange board of directors since 
1945, representing futures interests. 
He will be the 63rd president in the 
exchange’s 75-year history. 

Mr. Mullin began his career in 
the grain business as a runner for 
the British Wheat Export Co. of 
New York, later becoming local man- 
ager of the grain division of the 
New York Office of Armour Grain 
Co. In 1926 he associated with Leval 
& Co. Inc., of New York and in 
1932 opened and managed the St. 
Louis office of that company until 
1935. During this time he was a di- 
rector of the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange. 

He was transferred to Minneapolis 
in 1935 and took over management 
of Leval & Co., Inc., in 1938. Since 
then he also served as president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Terminal Assn. 
for three years. 

Howard I. McMillan, president, Os- 
borne McMillan Elevator Co., was 
elected first vice president, represent- 
ing terminal elevator interests. 

George W. P. Heffelfinger, execu- 
tive vice president, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., was elected second vice presi- 
dent, representing terminal elevator 
interests. 

Directors reelected for two-year 
terms were: Allan Q. Moore, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., repre- 
senting milling interests; D. E. Fra- 
ser, president, Cereal Grading Co., 
representing shippers interests; Tru- 
man J. Begys, vice president, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., representing coun- 
try elevator interests, and John S. 
Gage, director of grain operations, 
General Mills, Inc., representing mill- 
ing interests. Ralph C. Bagley, presi- 
dent Geo. C. Bagley Elevator Co., 
was elected as a new director for 
two-year term, representing country 
elevator interests. 

Holdover directors are Philip S. 
Duff, E. E. Quinn,. A. L. Burdick, 
C. H. McCarthy, Stuart F. Seidl and 
Robert L. Searles, 

P. E. Paquette, Oscar F. Clayton 
and Emory C. Ensign were reelected 
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as members of the board of arbi- 
tration. D. C. Moore and H. W. King 
were reelected as members of the 
board of appeals, and L. F. McCabe 
was elected as a new member of the 
board of appeals, for two-year terms. 

Newly elected officers and directors 
will take office Oct. 17 when the ex- 
change’s official year starts. The 
present board will hold its final meet- 
ing Oct. 13. 
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Chemists Hear 





Talks on Tests, 


Grain Exchanges 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Ques- 
tions concerning flour and wheat 
quality determination occupied the 
attention of those attending the Tri- 
Section meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at Kan- 
sas State College Oct. 7-8. In addi- 
tion, the chemists heard a first-hand 
report on the responsibilities of grain 
exchanges to the industry from a 
representative of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

Speaking on exchange activity was 
James Lynch, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Kansas City. Cereal chemistry is be- 
coming a more and more important 
factor in grain trading procedure, he 
said. Whenever a grain man talks to 
a wheat buyer for a mill these days, 
he no longer discusses only grade, 
protein and price; he has to go into 
detail about mixing peak, mixing 
tolerance, absorption, baking charac- 
teristics and ash. 

Organized in 1895, the present ex- 
change is comprised of 70 firms with 
211 individual memberships including 
commission men who sell grain for 
country shippers, buyers for flour 
mills, buyers for feed mills, buyers 
for export, merchandisers and buyers 
for terminal elevators, futures brok- 
ers and speculators, Mr. Lynch said. 
The Kansas City Board of Trade 
never is a buyer or a seller; it simply 
provides facilities that afford ease of 
operation, safety of finance and se- 
curity of contract for all who need 
to trade in farm products. 

The speaker dealt with the various 
functions of the Board of Trade and 
explained how each type of business 
represented at the exchange served 
its purpose. He also went into cer- 
tain aspects of grain distribution 
such as milling in transit, propor- 
tional rates and hedging. 

A closer cooperation and under- 
standing among the various phases 
of the grain industry is needed, he 
said, in order to facilitate the move- 
ment of grain and to give the mills, 
and ultimately the bakers, the kind 
of products they require. 

Tests Discussed 

Two speakers at the Saturday 
morning conference analyzed the 
present status of certain tests for 
wheat and flour quality. One, Dr. 
Byron S. Miller, reported on work 
which is seeking to find a correlation 
between sedimentation tests for 
wheat quality and the farinograph 
indications of flour quality. Dr. 
Miller, who is a member of the Hard 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, U.S.D.A., 
Kansas State College, emphasized 
that his presentation was a progress 
report and that no definite conclu- 
sions are yet to be drawn. 

Lawrence Zeleny, standardization 
and testing branch, USDA, Washing- 
ton, D.C., a man who has had much 
testing experience with seeking qual- 
ity determination of wheat through 
sedimentation, spoke on that sub- 
ject. He surmised that sedimentation 


was an indication of gluten quality 
and thereby furnished a measure for 
wheat quality. While the test is not 
in general use, it has been found that 
results are fairly consistent. The de- 
partment substantiated this by send- 
ing out portions of the same sample 
to at least 14 different government 
laboratories, and the tests came with- 
in a close proximity of each other. 

A special guest at the meeting was 
W. H. Cathcart, the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., New York, national 
president of the AACC. Mr. Cathcart 
discussed frozen bakery products, 
emphasizing the importance of quick 
freezing and rapid thawing in order 
to reduce the possibilities of staling. 

An informal discussion of his re- 
cent trip to Hamburg, Germany, for 
the International Bread Conference 
was given by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries, Kansas State 
College. 
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Langendorf Net 
Profit Up Sharply 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., had the second 
highest net profit in the firm’s his- 
tory for the fiscal year ended July 2. 

The profit, reported by Stanley S. 
Langendorf, president, was $1,302,366, 
equal to $3.97 a share on 283,000 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
Net for the preceding year was $908,- 
901, or $2.60 a share on the 281,300 
shares which were then outstanding. 

Net sales of the firm in the last 
53 weeks rose to $56,369,557 as com- 
pared to $50,712,452 for the 52 weeks 
of the prior year. 

Langendorf during the past year 
has completed construction of a new 
$2,400,000 bread plant at Los Angeles 
and purchased the Grandma Baking 
Co. with cake and cookie plants in 
Oakland and Los Angeles. The com- 
pany also acquired the business and 
routes of. the Peerless Baking Co., 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 





“The Pacific Coast’s expanding 
population,” Mr. Langendorf de- 
clared, “coupled with increased in- 


dustrial activity, gives us cause for 
an optimistic appraisal of the future. 
Modernization of plant facilities and 
improvements in our operating pro- 
cedures have enabled us to more ade- 
quately serve the areas in our terri- 
tory and to plan ahead for future 
growth.” 
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Boxcar Shortage in 


Northwest “Critical”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—The boxcar situ- 
ation in the Northwest has deterior- 
ated to a point where the shortage 
is very critical, the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange pointed out this week. 

W. E. Mullin, chairman of the ex- 
change transportation committee, 
said reports indicate that the number 
of blocked country elevators is in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. 

L. L. Crosby, chairman of the ex- 
change car supply committee, has 
been meeting with E. L. Peterson, di- 
rector of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Assn., in order to develop a plan of 
action to bring whatever improve- 
ment is possible. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NOW IN OPERATION 

WOODWORTH, N.D.—The Wood- 
worth (N.D.) Farmers Grain Co., 
which was organized last spring and 
went into operation recently, has pur- 
chased the Goldwin Elevator and has 
moved it to its new site in Wood- 
worth. 
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GMI Awarded Oscar 
For Annual Report 


MINNEAPOLIS — The annual re- 
port of General Mills, Inc., has been 
selected as the best in the milling in- 
dustry in the 15th annual survey con- 
ducted by Financial World, the na- 
tional weekly magazine. This is the 
eighth consecutive year GMI has won 
the award. 

The bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
will be presented to the company at 
the annual awards banquet to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, New York, 
Oct. 24. 

Of the 5,000 annual reports up for 
consideration this year, 1,895 quali- 
fied for the final screening. These 
were judged in 100 industrial classi- 
fications. 
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Flour Mills of America 


Names New Director 


KANSAS CITY—Phillip A. Norris, 
Ft. Worth, was elected a director 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., at 
the annual directors’ meeting in Kan- 
sas City Oct. 10. Mr. Norris is gen- 
eral manager of the Kimbell-Norris 
Cottonseed Oil Mills, and is associat- 
ed with the Texas group which pur- 
chased a controlling interest in Flour 
Mills of America last August. 

Mr. Norris succeeds Percy A. 
Brown of Percy A. Brown & Co., 
food manufacturers, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., who resigned as a director. Mr. 
Norris is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ada, Okla., and is a 
director of the Associated Employers 
Lloyds Insurance Co., and of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Cotton Oil Co. He 
has extensive real estate holdings in 
Texas, including oil and ranch prop- 
erties. 

All of the officers of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., were reelected at 
the meeting and Guy M. Beck, who 
has been assistant treasurer of the 
company, was elected treasurer. 
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Nappanee Milling Gets 
President, Directors 


NAPPANEE, IND.—W. L. Mullett 
and Walter C. McDonald have been 
elected to the Nappanee Milling Co., 
Inc., board of directors, it has been 
announced by Harold F. Coppes, 
chairman of the board. The board of 
directors elected W. L. Mullett, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Mullett’s association with the 
company dates from 1937, when he 
joined the company as a salesman. 
In 1947, he was appointed general 
sales manager, and became general 
manager in 1952. 

Mr. McDonald joined the company 
in 1947 as office manager and was 
appointed purchasing agent in 1952. 

Five new salesmen have been 
added to the sales department re- 
cently, including Charles Severance, 
Paul Okuly, Robert Warner, Herb 
Paxson and Jim Norris, it was an- 
nounced by Mr. Mullett. Jerry Lantis 
recently joined the company as field 
sales supervisor. 
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Centennial Mills 


SEATTLE—tThe name of the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co. has been 
changed to Centennial Mills, Inc., as 
of October 1, according to Moritz 
Milburn, firm president. The 67-year- 
old Pacific Northwest company has 
mills in Spokane, Granger, Portland 
and_in Montana. General offices are 
in Seattle. 
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USDA Starts Grain 


Storage Research 


WASHINGTON — Intensifying its 
efforts to learn the most effective 
and most economical methods of 
maintaining quality in Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned grains stored at 
government bin sites, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has set up 
a new research project at Watseka, 
Ill., to carry on the work. 

The first experiments will center 
on the efficiency and economy of 
maintaining the quality of corn 
through various types of aeration. 
Better methods of controlling insects 
and rodents also will be studied. New 
and improved grain handling equip- 
ment and storage structure will be 
tested to determine the suitability of 
each. 

The new center for this research 
will bring together, under the direc- 
tion of research specialists in en- 
gineering, entomology and economics, 
work that has been in process in 
scattered localities through the grain 
belt. Although the specific objective 
is to develop better methods and 
facilities for the use of CCC at its 
many bin sites, the findings in the 
studies will be made available to the 
interested public. 

The project is to be administered 
and conducted by the Marketing Re- 
search Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA and 
financed by CCC. 

There are 30 round steel bins, each 
of 3,250 bu. capacity, already erected 
and two flat storages are under con- 
struction at the site near Watseka. 
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Boxcar Shortage Again Plagues Buffalo 


BUFFALO — Another’ boxcar 
shortage is harassing Buffalo’s flour, 
feed and grain industry. 

C. J. Harriss, executive secretary 
of the Buffalo Corn Exchange, said 
the supply of railroad cars is “sev- 
eral hundred” short of daily car re- 
quirements here. 

Because of the shortage of cars to 
haul away flour output, one local mill 
had to halt flour production for two 
hours Oct. 3. 

Mr. Harriss sent telegrams to the 
presidents of six railroads serving 
Buffalo telling them of the “very 
serious situation.” 


He has had replies from all the 
rail presidents promising they will 
make every effort to help relieve the 
car shortage in Buffalo. 

All over the country, Mr. Harriss 
said, railroad carloadings are now 
topping 800,000 a week. “On the 
basis of the number of cars avail- 
able, 750,000 is the danger point,” he 
declared. 

Shortages of railroad freight cars 
have periodically harassed the flour, 
feed and grain industries here since 
the end of World War II. Mr. Harriss 
described the present shortages as 
the worst in three or four years. 





These are the types of bins in which 
most CCC grain is stored. These bins 
will be filled with corn from the 
1954 crop. 

The grain will be examined regu- 
larly by government grain graders 
to measure changes in market value. 

The bin site is large enough to ac- 
commodate additional structures of 
various types as needed. No time 
limit has been set on the duration of 
the project. 
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Macaroni Makers 


Plan Meeting 


PALATINE, ILL. — The National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. will 
hold its winter meeting at the Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 
24-26, it was announced this week by 
Robert M. Green of Palatine, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 








Domestic Sales 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 5 are as follows: 313 bu. wheat, 
897,712 bu. corn and 2,071 bu. soy- 
beans. 

v ¥ 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 5 are as follows: 6,902 bu. 
wheat, 139,335 bu. corn, 3,329 bu. 
barley, 1,453 bu. oats, 1,043 bu. rye, 
1,429 bu. soybeans and 88,101 cwt. 
grain sorghums. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 5 are as follows: 2,062 bu. wheat, 
19,094 bu. barley, 1,428 bu. rye and 
3,272 bu. oats. 

v ¥ 

DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 7 are as follows: 1,854 bu. wheat, 
48,836 bu. grain sorghums, 11,211 bu. 
corn and 1,234 bu. barley. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 6 are as follows: 61,732 
bu. wheat, 814,095 bu. corn, 51,107 bu. 
barley, 116,862 bu. oats, 72,190 bu. 
rye, 252 bu. flax and 340,596 bu. soy- 
beans. 


Export Sales 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 

Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 
125,307 bu. 





Oct. 5 are as follows: 
wheat and 4,000 bu. corn. 


¥v ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — The only grain 
export sale reported for the week 
ended Oct. 5 is as follows: 100,000 
bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat at $2.01, 
f.o.b. car, St. Louis, Mo. In addition, 
46,394 bu. wheat were sold for use in 
the non-IWA export program. 


¥ ¥ 

DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Oct. 7 
are as follows: 10,289 bu. oats, 2,077,- 
827 bu. grain sorghums, 93,618 bu. 
wheat and 954 tons broken rice. 


v ¥ 
MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Oct. 6 are as follows: 15,197 bu. 
wheat, 1,500,000 bu. barley and 300,- 
000 bu. rye. 
vv 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 5 are as follows: 1,433,534 bu. 
wheat and 226,800 bu. barley. In- 
cluded in these sales were one for 
389,479 bu. white wheat at $1.57%, 
basis f.o.b. ship, Northwest Coast, 
and one for 352,736 bu. white wheat 
at $1.60%, basis f.o.b. ship, North- 
west Coast. 


Offerings 


DALLAS—Bids were to have been 
opened Oct. 11 on 2,050,000 bu. grain 
sorghum and 1,247 tons of broken 
rice for export. 


Kansas Wheat Group 


Announces Directors 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
for the coming year are as follows: 
R. B. Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co.; George E. Kelley, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; 
C. N. Heibert, Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co.; Robert M. Pease, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; William W. Sudduth, Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
Cecil A. Jordan, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita; Hubert C. Ed- 
wards, Higginsville, (Mo.) Flour 
Mills; Thomas W. Ross, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas; R. C. 
O’Brien, International Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Francis H. McKown, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; P. H. 
Baum, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; George A. Light, 
Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, 
Kansas; A. James Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
D. E. Walter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City; E. A. Wall, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas and Fred L. Merrill, Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. 

These members of the board are in 
addition to the six-man executive 
committee headed by Earl Cross, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, announced on page 13 in the 
Oct. 4 Northwestern Miller. 
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King Midas Offers 


In-Haul Grain Service 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new plan has 
been offered by King Midas Feed 
Mills whereby Tone feed dealers can 
“jn-haul” grain when they come to 
Minneapolis to pick up a load of 
feed. 

Under the program, the grain is 
delivered to the Monarch Terminal 
Elevator in Minneapolis. The grain 
is state-weighed and state-graded. 
Price paid the dealer is the same as 
that established at the Minneapolis 
market that day for comparable 
grain. 

The King Midas company has 
limited the service to dealers sup- 
plied by them, 
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William K. Blodgett 


Treasurer of Company 


JANESVILLE, WIS. — William K. 
Blodgett has been elected treasurer 
of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., millers 
of rye and buckwheat flours, it was 
announced last week by Kenneth B. 
Jeffris, president. 

Mr. Blodgett completed his active 
duty with the U.S. Navy in May and 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since that time. 
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U.N. Renews Call for 
Flour Under Refugee 


Relief Program 


NEW YORK—A new call for 6,100 
metric tons straight grade unbleached 
flour for December to February de- 
livery was issued Oct. 6 by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) 
through UNICEF offices here. Closing 
time is 10 am. (EDST), Oct. 18, at 
UNICEF. 

This invitation to bid replaces the 
Sept. 7 call for 14,500 metric tons of 
flour, which was withdrawn shortly 
after the Sept. 26 announcement that 
all bids had been rejected. 

Specifications are 11% minimum 
protein (13% moisture, basis N x 6.25) 
and maximum humidity of 13%. The 
protein content of flour intended to 
be supplied must be stated on bids, in 
addition to giving the basis on which 
the protein content has been calcu- 
lated. 

Normal ash content of flour milled 
from amber durum wheats is set at 
1.15%. Flour of this type containing 
more than 1.25% ash will be rejected. 
Normal ash requirement for hard red 
winter and hard spring wheat flours, 
a mixture of the two or sound local 
wheats other than amber durum is 
8%, with flour containing more than 
9% subject to rejection. Ash specifi- 
cations are on a 13% moisture basis. 

Although invoice reduction penal- 
ties are stated as conditions for ac- 
ceptance of flour types between 1.15- 
1.25% and 8-.9% ash, UNRWA em- 
phasizes it does not guarantee ac- 
ceptance above the minimum figures 
of 1.15 and 8%. 

Flour shipped with color not equiv- 
alent to samples previously submitted 
and passed as acceptable by UNRWA 
may be rejected. 

An additional quantity of flour 
compensating for excess moisture 
must be supplied if moisture of the 
flour delivered is more than 13% and 
not more than 14%. Double com- 
pensatory quantity is required if 
moisture is more than 14% and not 
more than 15%. Flour containing 
more than 15% moisture may be re- 
jected or four times the quantity to 
compensate excessive moisture will 
be required. 

Bids are required against two de- 
livery schedules. The first schedule 
calls for 225 metric tons to be de- 
livered free into UNRWA warehouses, 
Homs, at the rate of 75 metric tons 
each during second half of December, 
January and February; 300 metric 
tons delivered free into UNRWA 
warehouses, Aleppo, at the rate of 
100 metric tons each month during 
the same period; 2,275 metric tons 
delivered free into UNRWA ware- 
houses, Damascus, with 825 metric 
tons during the second half of De- 
cember and 725 metric tons each dur- 
ing second half of January and Feb- 
ruary; and 3,300 metric tons to be 
delivered free on UNRWA transport 
ex mills, Beirut, at the rate of 1,100 
metric tons each during second half 
of December, January and February. 

Delivery of the 6,100 metric tons 
may be made alternatively cost and 
freight, Beirut (berth terms) with 
2,100 metric tons during first half 
of December and 2,000 metric tons 
each during first half of January and 
February. 

———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 
NEW CORN ELEVATOR 

TRENTON, FLA.—The Dixie Lilly 
Milling Co. has announced plans to 
build a $100,000 corn elevator. The 
new elevator will contain a sheller 
and drier and have a capacity of 
30,000 bu. 
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Flour Sales Continue 
Slow; Directions Good 


Flour sales again were light last 
week. Most buyers are well covered 
for some time ahead, and they were 
not interested in making new book- 
ings at recent price levels. 

Sales by spring wheat mills, con- 
fined mostly to some fill-in business, 
averaged 53% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 72% the 
previous week. 

Buyers of hard winters also found 
no incentive to add to present book- 
ings, and sales by southwestern mills 
last week averaged only 15% of ca- 
city, compared with 21% the week 
before. 

Flour sales remained at a low ebb 
in the central states, with soft wheat 
flour sales slow, In the Pacific North- 
west, domestie business was reported 
fairly good, and there was some ex- 
port business. 

Canadian mills reported some reg- 
ular export business, but generally 
flour sales were rather quiet. 

While sales were slow, flour pro- 
duction continued at a good pace. 
The heavy output was attributed in 
some measure to operations neces- 
sary to catch up with deliveries de- 
layed by the recent mill tie-up in 
Buffalo. The delivery situation was 
getting well cleared up. 

U.S. flour production last week av- 
eraged 105% of capacity, compared 
with 110% the previous week. Oper- 
ations were above 100% of capacity 
in almost all areas. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales activity in spring 
wheat flour was light last week. 
Business was confined to some fill-in 
sales, and spring wheat mills’ volume 
was off from the previous week. Sales 
averaged 53% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 72% the previous 
week and 47% a year ago. 

Order balances are large, with 
many bakers having supplies on the 
books up until the end of the year. 
And, with no particular feature to 
the market, bakers did not show 
much interest in further commit- 
ments. As a result, sales were mostly 
of a fill-in nature. Also, most con- 
versions of hard winters to springs 
are said to have been completed. 

Prices declined somewhat during 
the week, but they rose again and at 
the end of the week were little 
changed from a week earlier. 

Clears continued in tight supply 
and prices were stronger. Family 
flour prices were unchanged, and 
there was little in the way of sales 
activity. Deliveries continued good, 
however. 

While bakery flour sales were light, 
production continued at a good pace 
as mills were still catching up with 
shipments delayed by the Buffalo mill 
tie-up. The delivery situation was 
getting well straightened out. 

Flour production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 113% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 123% the previous 
week and 108% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production averaged 
115% of capacity, compared with 
121% the previous week and 99% a 
year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
averaged 131% of capacity, compared 
with 107% the week before. 

Quotations Oct. 7, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.11@6.24, 
short patent $6.21@6.34, high gluten 


$6.66@6.79, family flour $6.45@7.50, 
first clear $5.81@6.29, whole wheat 
$6.01@6.11. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: New flour business is 
at a very low ebb, with no incentive 
apparent for buyers to add to already 
ample bookings of hard winter wheat 
flours. Sales last week averaged 15% 
of capacity, compared with 21% in 
the previous week and 34% a year 
ago. About one sixth of the business 
done was in government and export 
orders. 

One of the dullest weeks on the 
current crop revealed no buying in- 
terest in any quarter. Barring a few 
sales to those who buy each week 
or two on a price-date-of-shipment 
basis, bookings were virtually blank 
to both the bakery and family trade. 

This lethargy extended also to the 
clears market, in which there was lit- 
tle trading, although prices were firm 
on the better types because of the 
greater scarcity this year. Export 
trade was small and confined to Latin 
American shipments. 

Some millers feel that new book- 
ings might be stimulated by a sub- 
stantial price decline of 15@20¢, but 
say that if markets hold at present 
levels, buyers will not take on addi- 
tional supplies. Most of them are 
well-covered for three months or 
more ahead and will use up these 
inventories. 

Shipping directions are good and 
mill operations have shown an im- 
proved level in recent weeks, no 
doubt reflecting some build-up in 
bakers’ and grocers’ stocks from the 
very low levels that prevailed at the 
end of the last crop year. 

Prices were 5¢ higher on bakery 
flours and unchanged to 10¢ higher 
on family flours. Values of clears 
ranged from 5¢ lower to 5¢ higher 
than a week ago. 

Quotations Oct. 7, car lots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.80, 
standard 95% patent $5.65@5.70, 
straight $5.60@5.65; established 
brands of family flour $6.25@7.25; 
first clears $4.45@4.95, second clears 


$4.35@4.40, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.90 @4.30. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales declined 
to average 15%, compared with 47% 
the preceding week and 35% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were only 
fair. Prices Oct. 7 were up 5@8¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week, 

Hutchinson: Business was light for 
mills of this area last week, limited 
to scattered lots which in no cases 
exceeded single cars. Most of the 
trade, covered until the first of the 
year or beyond, was not inclined to 
extend holdings at the current price 
level. Family flour sales were also 
slack. Directions were fair with mills 
operating about four full days, and 
outlook for this week was about the 
same. Prices were up 5¢ on higher 
options and premiums. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.30@6.40; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.60@5.65; stand- 
ard $5.50@5.55. 

Oklahoma City: Flour buying con- 
tinued slow last week. There was an 
advance in prices over the previous 
week. Family flour advanced 20¢ and 
bakery 10¢. Quotations, delivered 
Qklahoma points, Oct. 8: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.65@6.85, 
standard patent $5.95@6.15; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6@6.10, 
95% standard patent $5.90@6, 
straight grade $5.85@5.95. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were satisfactory. 

Texas: Flour demand continued in- 
active last week with sales amount- 
ing to only 10 to 15% of capacity, 
mostly family flour. Running time 
remains at an average of four days 
a week. Prices on bakers and first 
clears were 5¢ higher than the pre- 
vious week. Quotations Oct. 7, 100’s, 


cottons: extra high patent family 
$6.80@7.10, standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6@6.10; first clears, unen- 


riched $4.80@4.90, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales remained at a 
low ebb in the central states during 
the week ending Oct. 8. Total sales 

(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Product Bookings Limited; 
Production Pace Remains Good 


The sales situation for durum prod- 
ucts last week was described as rath- 
er spotty. Sales were limited mostly 
to some fill-in business, and it ap- 
peared that the volume was under 
that of the previous week. 

Durum wheat prices were un- 
changed for the week, and there was 
no market feature to stimulate in- 
terest in much additional buying. 

Some macaroni product manufac- 
turers are reported to be fairly well 
booked, while others have not gone 
very far ahead in their purchases of 
durum products. 

While new bookings were light, pro- 
duction of durum products continued 
at a good pace. Trade reports indi- 
cated that sales of macaroni and 
noodle products had shown a further 
pick-up. 

Top quality durum remained at 
$3.05 at Minneapolis. There was some 
indication that receipts might be 
dropping off, for arrivals on Oct. 10 


were down from the previous week- 
end. 

Semolina blends of 50% durum and 
50% hard wheat were quoted Oct. 10 
at $6.95 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, with 
granulars 25¢ under that. Straight 
semolina also was available. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 


13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Oct. 7 were as follows: 

63 to O66 I acs cacmeseneseebknsns $2.85 @3.05 
OP 0O-Ga GR. civ teescvstasabeascu 2.80@3.00 
SO. We in dowseisbedceeeatiinnes 2.75 @2.95 
Nr Seppe so ees 2.70@2.90 
Be Ts oc Caks ben teccuvesebeeeabess 2.65 @2.85 
06 TR bes dud Heavbaouiestaebe sd 2.60 @ 2.80 
SB. OA on vdink cccekaesncinkeed? Say 2.55@2.75 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. co 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Ot. .8-F «scissors 168,500 178,020 106 
Previous week .. 168,500 *189,994 112 
FORE AGO o.. ccs 168,500 181,147 108 
Crop year 

production 

Oct. 7, 1955 . 1,934,873 
Oct. 8, 1954 . 2,236,452 

*Revised. 
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Bran Prices Up 
In Some Areas; 
Japan Buys Feed 


A highlight of the millfeed busi- 
ness last week was the sale of mill- 
feed from the Southwest for export 
to Japan. This development lent 
strength to bran prices in the South- 
west. Bran was a little firmer in 
some other areas, too. However, mill- 
feed declines also were reported in 
the face of continued large output 
and demand which was not more 
than moderate. 


Formula feed business in the 
Northwest was steady to improved, 
manufacturers reported last week. 

The types of feed showing the most 
sales vigor varied among different 
manufacturers, but the over-all pic- 
ture was generally in line with sea- 
sonal expectations. 

Sales of dairy feeds have picked 
up further in the area, Feed for beef 
cattle also is moving in larger vol- 
ume, including both range feeds and 
feed lot rations. 


Reports vary most on hog feed de- 
mand, with some mills noting rather 
draggy sales.and others reporting an 
increase. Not all mills experienced 
good egg feed sales, either, although 
general trend in this line also should 
be up seasonally. Recent shart set- 
backs in egg markets apparently in- 
fluenced sales to an extent. 

General rains in the Southwest 
were blamed for slowing up feed de- 
mand last week. Rainfall was the 
heaviest and most consistent in more 
than a year, resulting in flash floods 
at several places. The unfavorable 
weather tended to slow down con- 
sumer demand at country points and 
brought about sharp improvement in 
pasture and range conditions. 

Other factors which put a brake 
on new business in the past week 
were price declines following the big 
advances of a fortnight ago, heavier 
turkey movement to market and 
slacking off in broiler placements. 

Price cards were marked down 
40¢@$1 on various types of feeds 
last week, a trend welcomed by the 
feed industry as helpful in a year of 
relatively low values for meat, milk 
and eggs. 

Demand for formula feeds slowed 
down considerably in the central 
states last week. 

Manufacturers thought that dealers 
were fairly well stocked up again on 
inventories and, therefore, would 
need no replacement for a few weeks. 

Manufacturers said all feeds were 
moving along, with perhaps turkey 
feeds showing the best volume. It 
was said that turkey feeds would soon 
dry up, however. Hog feed sales were 
fair and cattle feeds were moving 
slowly. The recent heavy rains in the 
area were again contributing to 
greener pastures, consequently slow- 
ing up cattle feed sales. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 54,406 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 56,930 
in the previous week and 51,333 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 644,567 tons as compared 
with 692,638 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Some Gains; Cash Stronger 


Wheat futures prices generally rose 
to at least some extent during the 
week ended Oct. 10, although new 
crop deliveries were off. Limited of- 
ferings of cash wheat and higher 
cash premiums in some markets were 
factors in the gains. However, the 
wheat market lacked any important 
developments during the week, and 
there were no marked changes in 
prices in day-to-day trading. Futures 
advances ranged from fractions to 
2%%¢ bu. 

The largest increase was recorded 
in Chicago December. Other ad- 
vances were around 1¢ or less. Show- 
ing declines were Chicago July and 
Kansas City May and July. Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City December 
rose a little more than 1¢ during 
the week. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 


Oct. 10 were: Chicago — December 
$2.053%4 @ %, March $2.064% @%, May 
$2.03%, July $1.913%; Minneapolis— 


December $2.30%, May $2.25%; Kan- 


sas City—December $2.13%, March 
$2.16%, May $212%@%, July 
$1.99%. 


Higher Premiums 

The gain in Chicago December was 
attributed largely to light receipts 
and higher premiums. Cash wheat 
prices also strengthened at Kansas 
City, particularly ordinary low pro- 
tein prices. Premiums were mostly 
steady at Minneapolis. 

Rains in the Southwest were a 
weakening influence on futures dur- 
ing the week. Moisture held up seed- 
ing operations but improved the crop 
prospects. 

A government report showed that 
amounts of 1955 crop wheat placed 
under loan continued to lag consid- 
erably behind the pace in 1954, indi- 
cating more free wheat well as 
the smaller crop. 

Flour sales were at a low ebb 
as buyers refrained from booking 
ahead at recent prices. There was 
some mill buying of futures during 
the week, though. 

A report from the government in- 
dicated that wheat and flour exports 
were up 25% in the 1954-55 fiscal 
year. Sales of wheat and flour under 
the IWA export program for 1955-56 
rose to 16.8 million bushels for the 
current season, compared with 33.2 
million for the same period last year. 
Most of the moderate wheat export 
sales recently were to be filled from 
CCC stocks. 

IWA countries will soon be mect- 
ing in Geneva. It is expected that 
IWA minimums will be reduced. 

The CCC non-committed inventory 
of wheat on Sept. 28 was 916,078,- 
000 bu. 

Political talk, which had been a 
substantial market factor, became a 
lesser influence last week. Regard- 
less of the conversation, there could 
be no change in supports until the 
next crop. 

The boxcar shortage continued to 
hamper grain movement, and there 
were more reports of plugged ele- 
vators. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Oct. 6, 
totaled 7.4 million bushels, compared 
with 8.6 million the previous week 
and 7.9 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. At Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 1,809 
cars, of which 45 were for CCC ac- 
count. Duluth receipts, for the week, 
totaled 1,817 cars. 

Demand for cash wheat, though 


as 


not particularly aggressive, was equal 
to the moderate offerings and pre- 
mium ranges held about unchanged 
as compared with the futures. On 
Oct. 6, ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat was quoted at 8@14¢ over the 
Minneapolis December wheat price; 
12% protein 9@15¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 10@16¢ over; 14% protein 11@ 
16¢ over; 15% protein 14@18¢ over; 
15.5% protein 18@22¢ over; 16% 
protein 29@41¢ over. The average 
protein content of hard red spring 
wheat, tested at Minneapolis during 
the week, was 14.12%, compared with 
13.50% for the comparable week a 
year ago. 

Bids on cash durum wheat held 
firm. Receipts were light, amounting 
to only about a dozen cars a day, 
and there was a good demand from 
mills and puffing interests. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Onmemaris his + dsddec tect cascsece $2.39@2.45 


12% Proeteim 2.62 coveccs +. 2.39@2.45 
i> Mx, OeEreT orerrrs. . 2.40@2.46 
LP | BOA i ake ks red ode dedoeas 2.41@2.47 
249 POMGOIM: sciccnecsvcescceccces eneuear 
eg Ma WL eeTePTL ey 2.45@2.49 
25.5% PROO xccicseccccvess -. 2.49@2.53 
IGG Pretet cecscncccrveccccscscs BOQ 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% to 17%. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
2¢ discount 
5¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
11¢ discount 
14¢ discount 
17¢ discount 
20¢ discount 
23¢ discount 


K.C, Cash Wheat Up 

Cash wheat values strengthened at 
Kansas City last week. The most 
significant event was the increase of 
ordinary low protein prices to the 
highest of the season. At the begin- 
ning of the week ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was quoted at 
1¢ under December to 6¢ over. A 
week later the range was 2@7¢ over. 
There was no appreciable change in 
the basic December future. It opened 
last week at $2.13% and the close 
on Oct. 10 was $2.13%. 

Offerings of cash wheat were 
limited during the week and total 
receipts reached 590 cars, compared 
with 654 in the previous period anc 
888 a year ago. Milling wheat pre- 
miums were steady to slightly strong- 
er. For 12.50% protein the rang 
was 84% @28¢ over and for 14.00% 
it was 14144 @34¢ over. The main in- 
crease was in the low quality side 
of the range which was up as much 
as 34%¢ from the week’s low point. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.14% @2.51 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.13% @2.50% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.48% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.46% 
Me. 1 Recs sas soccccdscsgss 2.12 @2.16% 
Be. G DOR. occas sdd-0p 0022000 2.11 @2.16 
Me. 3 ROG 26s cwcwccrcccccsce 2.10 @2.15 
Mis. 6 BOG. acavuvenascceneces 2.09 @2.15 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Oct 10 at 
$2.37@2.38% bu., with 13% protein 
at $2.3844@2.40. Demand was slow, 
and offerings were plentiful. 

Wheat markets of the Pacific 
Northwest were inactive last week 
in the export field with Japan, the 
principal buyer, out of the market 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


E Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Oct. 3-7, 
1955 


Northwest 
Southwest 
DENS chenkisbwah dss 
Central and Southeast 





North Pacific Coast ...... 
Datals .0 ck Foi psincedne en 
Percentage of total U.S. outpu 


*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Oct. 3-7, Previous Oct. 4-8, 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest 115 121 99 
Southwest 104 105 96 
Buffalo cacsense EEO 127 124 
Central and Ss. E. 103 108 87 
N. Pacific Coast 81 90 93 
Totals. sicacn 105 110 101 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
ie UE sc cnn teu 279,850 308,928 110 
Previous week .. 279,850 306,234 109 
BOGP AGO .20css 279,850 248,971 89 
Two years ago .. 274,850 275,876 100 
Five-year average ........ 99 
Ten-year average ........... 95 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 3-7 1,021,350 1,039,449 102 
Previous week ..1,021,350 1,067,218 105 
Year ago .......1,021,350 996,443 98 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 973,057 96 
Pive-year @VeCTage ....isscccscucees 110 
Ten-year SVETAGE .....2..22. 000008 80 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Se rer 570,250 591,677 103 
Previous week .. 570,250 *615,622 108 
Year G80 ..cccce 671,400 584,490 87 
Two years ago .. 671,400 606,929 90 
Five-year A@VeCrTage ....ceeeesecsess 85 
Ten-year AVETAZS ...eesseceseceees 86 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
OG, SP Sc ccscss 475,000 547,426 115 
Previous week .. 475,000 604,673 127 
Year ago ....... 459,500 573,703 124 
Two years ago .. 459,800 493,193 98 
Five-year AV@Tage ......eeeeeecees 113 
Ten-year AVCTAZE 2.16. ssveresccnee 108 


*Previous Oct. 4-8, Oct. 5-9, Oct. 6-10, 
week 1954 1953 1952 
838,002 741,783 772,257 780,585 

1,373,452 1,245,414 1,248,933 1,274,200 
604,673 573,703 493,793 519,741 
615,622 584,490 606,929 560,245 
326,589 324,347 299,180 303,384 

3,758,338 3,469,737 3,421,092 3,438,155 

75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 








m——July 1 to— 

Oct. 5-9, Oct. 6-10, Oct. 7, Oct, 8, 

1953 1962 1955 1954 
105 94 9,389,196 9,736,294 
96 93 7,746,811 21,609,113 
98 113 4,682,707 7,579,628 
90 83 4,460,604 7,579,661 
86 83 6,877,462 4,196,951 
9s 93 43,747,156 46,684,284 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
gt a ee 237,000 268,942 113 
Previous week .. 237,000 *289,545 . 123 
VOAP QBO oceccoe 232,500 250,836 108 
Two years ago .. 282,500 303,127 119 
Five-year average ........ ° » 102 
Ten-year average 100 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Cek BT isivesoce 454,500 626,325 116 
Previous week 454,500 *548,457 119 
Year ago ......- 487,250 490,947 102 
Two years ago .. 552,000 469,130 95 
Five-year A@Verage ........0sssee8. 95 
Ten-year average 100 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Out. 3-4. ostesdou 215,200 186,893 86 
Previous week 215,200 *196,893 91 
Year ago ...... 215,000 207,682 96 
Two years ago .. 230,000 185,740 86 
Five-year @VCTABE ......00c00088 F 87 
TeOM-VORP GVGTARO 2 occccccscscecers 85 


*Revised. 


Portand and Interior Oregon Mills 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


Oct. B-F wncccs 138,750 110,000 80 
Previous week 138,750 "129,696 93 
Zear’OG0.. <2és.00 133,200 116,668 8&7 
Two years ago .. 122,000 113,440 86 
Five-year @VCTABe 2.22. cece ccevess 8&9 
Ten-year average ......ss06 89 
*Revised. 
ending Oct. 7, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Southwest *—— 





(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-— North west *— ¢ 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalot— -~-Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Oct. 3-7 . 27,305 358,356 16,052 191,042 11,049 95,169 54,406 644,567 
Prev. week . -$27,811 116,914 12,205 $56,930 
Two wks. ago .. 27,762 16,172 1,503 45,437 
1954 eee 25,219 356,630 14,970 188,998 11,144 147,020 61,333 692,638 
|) > eee 25,290 345,234 15,198 202,572 9,910 140,469 50,398 688,275 
1952 25,319 368,511 16,147 216,804 10,019 145,333 51,485 730,648 
1951... ceeeeeee 25,168 375,043 16,533 107,364 10,831 148,880 52,632 630,287 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


tAll mills. Revised. 





for the time being. Indications from 
there are to the effect that they will 
buy the latter part of October for 
the current quarterly requirements. 
Japan has bought up to its full mone- 
tary amounts, and shipments out of 
the Pacific Northwest have been 
heavy. Japan has also taken substan- 
tial amounts of barley out of. the 
area, with heavy shipments of bar- 
ley also going to Europe. Car short- 
ages still plague the Pacific North- 
west, both in grains and lumber. This 
has been a handicap the exporters 
have been bothered with since the 
opening of the season. Seeding is 





progressing rapidly in the Pacific 
Northwest with ample moisture in 
the soil. 
———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
DISTRICT MANAGER 
MILWAUKEE—John W. Becker, a 
sales representative in the Syracuse 
district of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co.’s industries group since 
1951, has been named manager of the 
district, according to Arch J. Cooper, 
manager of the Empire region. Mr. 
Becker has been with Allis-Chalmers 
since 1948. At Syracuse he succeeds 
A. J. Mestier, Jr., recently appointed 
manager of the Detroit district, 
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WHEAT SHOW JUDGES — Judges for the 1955 Nebraska Wheat Show 
to be held at Lexington Oct. 20 are shown above, left to right: Dr. Virgil A. 
Johnson, regional wheat coordinator, U.S. Department of Agriculture, sta- 
tioned at the University of Nebraska (Lincoln); H. R. Clark, chief inspector 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange; Hugh Stinson, chief inspector, Lincoln Grain 
Exchange, and H. C. Van Houten, assistant chief inspector, Omaha Grain 
Exchange. H. R. Clark is president of the Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
which co-sponsors the annual Nebraska Wheat Show. 


Everything Ready for 13th Nebraska 
Wheat Show on Oct. 20 at Lexington 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Grain, milling 
and baking industry representatives 
are expected to attend the 13th an- 
nual Nebraska Wheat Show at Lex- 
ington Oct. 20, according to Leslie F. 
Sheffield, secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. 

Arrangements have been completed 
by the Omaha Grain Exchange for 
a special car on the Union Pacific to 
transport grain trade people from 
Omaha to Lexington and return. The 
car will leave Omaha at 11 p.m. Oct. 
19 and will be left on a siding in 
Lexington the day of the show. On 
the return trip the car will leave 
Lexington at 1:58 a.m. Oct. 21 and 
will arrive in Omaha at 7 a.m. Those 
who are interested in making arrange- 
ments for transportation on the train 
should contact Harry Clark, chief 
inspector at the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, or Richard H. Good, agricul- 
tural director of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, says Mr. Sheffield. 

A “Big Wheel’s Breakfast” for 
grain, milling and baking industry 
representatives will be held at the 
Corniand Hotel in Lexington starting 
at 7:30 a.m. on Oct. 20. This break- 
fast will be sponsored by Nebraska 
flour mills, including Chadron Milling 
Co., Chadron; Gooch Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lincoln; Lexington Mill & 
Elevator Co., Lexington; Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; O. A. 
Cooper Co., Humboldt, and Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Omaha. 

Wheat show entries are coming in 
from all over the state and all indi- 
cations point toward one of the larg- 
est wheat shows ever held in Ne- 
braska, Mr. Sheffield says. Over 500 
entries are expected in the four di- 
visions which might exceed the pre- 
vious record high of 529 entries at 
Chadron in 1953. 


Exhibits Expected 

Among the attractions at the one- 
day show in addition to the wheat 
entries will be the many exhibits by 
commercial firms and _ educational 
agencies. Over 20 firms and organiza- 
tions have reserved exhibit space in 
the high school auditorium at Lexing- 
ton. 

On the morning of Oct. 20 a junior 
grain judging contest for 4-H and 
Future Farmers of America members 
will be held. Interest in this event 
has been increasing each year with 
153 boys taking part at the 1954 show 


at Ogallala. This contest is under the 
supervision of Richard H. Good, agri- 
cultural director of the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and John D. Furrer, 
assistant extension agronomist at the 
University of Nebraska. 

The afternoon program will feature 
a talk on foreign markets for US. 
wheat by A. B. Sparboe, vice pres- 
ident of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and a discussion of wheat and 
flour quality by Paul Babue, manager 
of the Chadron Milling Co., Chadron. 
Other topics include a report on the 
educational program on grain sanita- 
tion conducted by the Federal Exten- 
sion Service by Clyde C. Noyes, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and an illus- 
trated lecture, “The Story of the 
Grain Markets,” by Burton D. Loken, 
director of public relations for the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Separate Program for Ladies 

A separate afternoon program will 
be held for the ladies with demon- 
strations on home decoration. The 
afternoon programs will be followed 
by a precision riding horse drill by 
the Lexington Plum Creekers. Fol- 
lowing this drill, a beef barbecue feed 
will be served by the Lexington Plum 
Creekers and the Lexington Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Highlight of the evening program 
will be a report on “Crop Production 
in Russia” by W. V. Lambert, dean 
of the University of Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Dr. Lambert was 
in charge of the U.S. agricultural 
exchange delegation which toured 
Russia during the summer. Final 
event of the evening will be the cor- 
onation of the 1955 Nebraska Wheat 
Queen. 

Sponsors of the 1955 Nebraska 
Wheat Show, in addition to the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn., are 
the Lexington Chamber of Com- 
merce, University of Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Nebraska Crop 
Improvement Assn., and the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO CONSTRUCT STORAGE 

PLYMOUTH, NEB.—Ten concrete 
grain storage tubes will be built for 
the Farmers Co-op Elevator Co. here. 
An additional 270,000 bu. of storage 
will be provided by the new tubes. 
Meanwhile, an old redwood elevator 
is being razed. 





Merck & Co., Inc., Gets 


New Top Executives 


RAHWAY, N.J.—John T. Connor 
has been elected president of Merck 
& Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists, 
by the board of directors. Henry W. 
Gadsden was elected to the new posi- 
tion of executive vice president. Both 
men were elected directors. 

Mr. Connor succeeds James J. Ker- 
rigan, who will continue as a direc- 
tor and as chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Kerrigan started with 
the company in 1907 and held various 
managerial and executive positions 
before becoming president. 

In announcing the elections, George 
W. Merck, chairman of the board, 
said that they are “part of a pro- 
gram started some time ago to in- 
sure an orderly transition of execu- 
tive responsibility to younger men 
and to provide vigorous leadership 
for future growth and diversification 
of the business.” 

Mr. Connor joined Merck in 1947, 
after service in legal and govern- 
mental fields. He has occupied a 
variety of executive positions in the 
company, including those of secre- 
tary, counsel and administrative vice 
president. Most recently he has been 
vice president and general manager 
of the Merck-Sharp & Dohme Inter- 
national Division. 

Mr. Gadsden has had broad ex- 
perience in the Sharp & Dohme or- 
ganization, which merged with Merck 
& Co., Inc., in 1953. He joined Sharp 
& Dohme in 1937, and after diversi- 
fied assignments was elected vice 
president in charge of production, 
engineering, purchasing and other 
operations. He was also a director of 
that company. He had recently served 
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as administrative vice president of 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

The new president and executive 
vice president are both in their for- 
ties. 
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New Elevator Opened 
At Red Wing, Minn. 


RED WING, MINN.—The Burdick 
Elevator Co. opened a new terminal 
elevator on the Mississippi River here 
last week, with Congressman August 
Andresen (R., Minn.) slashing the 
ribbon. 


The elevator will be used in con- 
junction with the buying, storing and 
shipping operations of Burdick Grain 
Co., Minneapolis. Under present plans, 
the Burdick plants at Waseca and 
New Ulm, Minn., will take advantage 
of barge-loading equipment of the 
Red Wing elevator, and the manage- 
ment expects a steady flow of grain 
from these points as well as from 
country elevators elsewhere in south- 
ern Minnesota and the farmers in the 
surrounding area. 


A. H. Anders, vice president of 
the Burdick Elevator Co., will super- 
vise the mechanical end of the busi- 
ness. Vernon C, Geiger, vice presi- 
dent of the Burdick Grain Co., will 
handle the buying and selling of 
whatever barley moves through the 
terminal. Daniel T. McLaughlin, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the elevator com- 
pany, will be active in the purchase 
and sale of other grains. 

Hugh H. Hoyt, former superintend- 
ent of Central Soya Co.’s soybean 
elevator at Decatur, Ind., is the new 
manager. Herman Peterson, with 
Burdick since Aug. 1, is the super- 
intendent. 











CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—tThe possibility of 
a government pork buying program 
does not mean that U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials have aban- 
doned the goal of a readjustment of 
the farm economy. 

As announced last week, a pro- 
ducer-packer advisory group recom- 
mended to Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, and USDA of- 
ficials that no direct price support 
program be conducted on hogs, which 
are now coming to market in large 
supplies. But the group did recom- 
mend that USDA stand ready to 
start a limited purchase program, 
with the pork to be distributed to 
school lunch programs, charitable in- 
stitutions and needy persons. 

This development means that Mr. 
Benson’s USDA advisors have 
weighed the problem and the alter- 
natives and have decided that at this 
time there must be more money di- 
rected into the farm income account 

particularly at the weak point, the 
hog price level—if the administra- 
tion is to head off a politically in- 
spired farm panic. 

Dealing With Politics 

When dealing with politics, any ad- 
ministration must temporize its best 
intention through political tools. If 
the Benson administration failed to 
recognize the political ingredient in 
the stew, it might not be returned to 
office for further development of its 
plans after 1956. 

It seems to be a wiser course now 
to divert Section 32 money into the 
hog market than to lose control of 





Cipperly 


the farm vote in 1956, which would 
mean a resurgence of the more radi- 
cal farm organizations to power. 
These organizations have been con- 
sistently urging reaffirmation of the 
rigid 90% of parity supports for the 
basic farm commodities. 

Following the meeting between 
USDA and hog producers and in- 
dustry groups, top policy spokesmen 
for USDA told The Northwestern 
Miller that it may be necessary to 
take off the market as much as 170 
million pounds of pork products to 
stem the sliding hog price, which last 
week broke below $16 cwt. Although 
the officials failed to state the ex- 
act price level of potential USDA 
procurement, it was clearly indicated 
at USDA that the government would 
not countenance an open break in 
hog prices below $14. 

The announcement of this action is 
first of large psychological impor- 
tance. The clear intent of USDA to 
support the hog market through pur- 
chases should check any heavy 
panicky marketing of hogs. An indi- 
cated floor price, plus orderly mar- 
keting and the retail sales drive, 
seems bound to provide stamina for 
hog prices. 


Procurement Target 

A procurement target of 170 mil- 
lion pounds of pork products is seen 
as variable—possibly more, possibly 
less, depending on the producer reac- 
tion to the government program and 
the success of the stepped up pork 
consumption promotion now under 
way in super-marketing channels. 
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More than any other printed bag 











Housewives Prefer 
Products Packed in 
Pretty Print Bags 


Why Chase PRETTY PRINTS? Simple: Women prefer 

PRETTY PRINTS because they’re designed by leading Fifth Avenue 
stylists in keeping with today’s preferences for really distinctive 

and style-wise prints. 


Packaging your product in Chase PRETTY PRINT Bags is one 
sure way to increase sales—and repeat sales—without increasing 
overhead. Housewives want them—demand them—buy them. Your 
“C”-Man—the experienced Chase Representative—will be glad to 
supply you with all the information you need Or write 

for samples and prices to: 


CHASE 
Print Styling Leads the Field! 


For Dresses 

Aprons 
Slip Covers 

Curtains 
Patchwork Quilts 
General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Iilinois Casual Pillows 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED Children’s Playsuits 
Pillow Slips 


SINCE 1847 


r CHASE BAG company 
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UNDEBUNKED WASHINGTONIA 
—George Washington was not averse 
or insensitive to the art of public re- 
lations. He was known not for book 
learning but for wisdom and char- 
acter. 

He took the trouble at the early 
age of 13 to copy a substantial set of 
110 “rules of civility and decent be- 
havior in company and conversation,” 
rules that he tried to live by. 

Students of his life recognize that 
he not only copied these as a school 
boy, but tried to live up to them all 
through his life. Here are some 
examples: 

Every Action done in Company, 
ought to be with some Sign of Re- 
spect, to those that are present. 

Sleep not when others speak, Sit 
not when others stand, Speak not 
when you should hold your Peace. 

At Play and at Fire its Good man- 
ners to Give Place to the last Com- 
mer 

Come not near the Books or Writ- 
ings of Another so as to read them 
unless desired or give your opinion 
of them unask’d. 

Let your countenance be pleasant 
but in serious matters somewhat 
grave. 

Reproach none for the Infirmities 
of Nature. 

Shew not yourself glad at the Mis- 
fortune of another though he were 
your enemy. 

When you meet with one of Great- 
er Quality than yourself, Stop, and 
. give way for him to Pass. 

Let your Discourse with Men of 
Business be Short and Comprehensive. 

In writing or Speaking, give to 
every Person his due Title according 
to his Degree & the Custom of the 
Place 

Strive not with your superiors in 
argument, but always submit your 
Judgment to others with Modesty. 

Undertake not to teach your Equal 
in the Art himself professes; it savors 
Arrogancy. 

In your Apparel be Modest and en- 
deavor to accommodate Nature, 
rather than to procure Admiration. 

Associate yourself with Men of 
good Quality if you Esteem your own 
reputation; for ’tis better to be alone 
than in bad Company. 

Let your Conversation be without 
Malice or Envy ... And in All 
Causes of Passion admit Reason to 
Govern. 

Be not apt to relate News if you 
know not the truth thereof. 

Undertake not what you cannot 





Help Fight TB 
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Perform but be Careful to keep your 
Promise. 

Speak not Evil of the Absent for it 
is unjust. 

Be not tedious in Discourse. 

When you Speak of God or his 
Attributes, let it be Seriously & with 
Reverence. 

Let your Recreations be Manfull 
not Sinfull. 

Labour to keep alive in your Breast 
that Little Spark of Celestial fire 
Called Conscience. 

These are, of course, merely a sam- 
ple of what Washington lived by. The 
public relations expert of today will 
quickly see some relationship be- 
tween these rules and what he 
preaches at present. The idea that 
public relations is new is actually 
wrong. 

Saul K. Padover, writing a book 
on Washington, has a significant arti- 
cle in Social Research, New York 
(Summer, ‘ 1955) entitled “George 
Washington—Portrait of a True Con- 
servative.” Instead of the usual de- 
bunking of our heroes, Prof. Padover 








tries to analyze the foundations of 
Washington’s greatness. He con- 
cludes that his greatness rested on 
insight and character. 

The art of public relations seems 
to have come into its own in recent 
years. Many individuals condemn it 
as involving trickery and deception. 
Others argue that it is only skin 
deep and that it is not really nec- 
essary. 

Some state that if we really do 
what is right, public relations will 
take care of itself. Most agree that 
the businessman must not hide his 
light under a bushel.—From Econom- 
ic Intelligence, Published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


eee 
AIDING ENRICHMENT—Observing 
that retail bakers in some sections 
of the country are not taking full 
advantage of the sales opportunities 
offered by the enrichment program, 
an eastern flour jobber determined to 
do something about it. He had large 
streamers printed for his retail bak- 
ery customers, on which the fact 








. . Looking Backward 
into the files of The Northwestern Miller . 








25 Years Ago: 

Death came to H. W. Read, pi- 
oneer Kansas miller. He was pres- 
ident of the Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., Coffeyville. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., toured the West Indies. 

Robert Imbs, secretary of the J. 
F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, be- 
came president of the St. Louis 
Millers Club. 

Guy Savory, managing director of 
the English milling firm of A. W. 
Allen & Co., Croydon, was elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers. 

Commonwealth Flour Mills, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., was organized to act 
as a holding company for the Hall 
Milling Co. and Bernet, Craft and 
Kauffman Milling Co. 

Benjamin B. Sheffield retired from 
the presidency of Commander-Lar- 
abee Corp. and became chairman of 
the board. William H. Sudduth suc- 
ceeded him as president. 

R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, Mo., 
president of the Schulze Baking Co., 
added an airplane agency to his list 
of activities, among which were fox 
hunting and polo. He was the owner 
of a landing field located on his farm 
a short distance from Kansas City. 


50 Years Ago: 


The world’s largest cereal mill, 
that of the American Cereal Co., at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was destroyed 


by fire. The loss was estimated at 
$1,500,000. 

Item: “The loss caused by rust is 
dificult to estimate, but it is un- 
doubtedly very large. It is encour- 
aged by hot and moist weather dur- 
ing the ripening period. There is 
no known remedy. A great deal of 
study has been given to the produc- 
tion of a rust-proof variety of wheat, 
with as yet very little, if any, suc- 
cess. This conclusion that there are 
no known remedies is not a comfort- 
ing one to the farmers.”—From a 
lecture by Prof. T. F. Hunt. 


75 Years Ago: 


The first train load of wheat ever 
shipped from any point on the line 
of the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad 
was sent from Rush City to Duluth. 

White, Listman & Co.’s mill at La 
Crosse, Wis., shut down temporarily 
to wait for an improvement in the 
market. 

The Imperial Elevator, Chicago, 
fell to the ground, a total wreck. 
The elevator was 100 feet long, 50 
feet wide and 100 feet high. Over- 
loading and weakened foundation 
were theories given for the accident. 

C. A. Gambrill & Co., Baltimore, 
purchased the neighboring Warden 
mill property on Smith’s wharf, in- 
cluding two flour mills, two large 
warehouses and a wharf. 

Another unsuccessful attempt ‘had 
been made to blow up the Czar of 
Russia and his family. 
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was stressed that their bread is en- 
riched. On distributing the stream- 
ers he urged the retailers to display 
them prominently. 

In addition to furnishing the 
streamers, this jobber uses direct 
mail to urge his retail bakery cus- 
tomers to stress the fact to con- 
sumers that their bread is enriched. 
He firmly believes that such activities 
as this will improve his own busi- 
ness.—_W. G. M. 


eee 
THE OLD MILL 


There is a lichened water mill where 
Shoal Creek carves its sycamores, 

An old, old mill with soundless 
wheel and hingeless, broken doors; 

A tall, gray landmark soon to fall as 
outworn things must always pass, 

Leaving no ripple on the pool, no 
shadow on the grass. 


And yet upon the silent wheel and 
on the miller’s name beside 

There hangs a legend, etched with 
time and written to abide: 

How, when the ancient mill was new 
and North and South by war were 
torn, 

And soldiers’ graves like mushrooms 
grew, he took no toll of widow’s 
corn. 


Folk came from weary miles away, 
when roads were hard and ways 
were long; 

And white the mill wheel flung its 
spray and sang its spinning song. 

When meal meant bread to common 
folk and flour was worth its 
weight in gold. 

And wagons came by oxen yoke—so 
is the legend told. 


And one, in homespun dressed, a son, 
whose slightness bent beneath the 
load 

A father dropped to shoulder gun, 
came up the pebbly river road 

Driving his meager load of corn, and 
took his turn and offered pay— 

So was the kindly legend born—The 
miller bade him go his way. 


“I have no mind to rob,” he said, 
“to foster hunger and distress. 
Only a thief would take the bread of 

widows and the fatherless. 

And so I try to serve the poor as, 
faithfully, the tide serves me; 
The power is freely given,” he said, 

“and so the grinding shall be free.” 


An old grave gilded in the sun, an 
old mill falling to decay; 

Old hands whose usefulness is done, 
old wheels that have outlived their 
day— 

But that old miller sleeping there, 
who took no toll from widow’s 


grist, 
Has left his spirit shining fair to 
gild the river mist. — Gertrude 


West, in The Northwestern Miller 
of 25 years ago. 
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THE POLITICAL FARM REVOLT 


EVOLTING to any well developed sense of 
fair play is the newspaper attack on the 
administration farm policy, as it is described by 
The Northwestern Miller’s Washington corre- 
spondent, John Cipperly, who observes that Wash- 
ington press reports to the effect that the ad- 
ministration is being backed to the wall on the 
farm program of Secretary Benson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are a sorry commentary 
upon the character and caliber of current report- 
ing from the nation’s capital. The press, he says 
obviously fashions the so-called farm revolt from 
the publicity handouts of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Most of the press corps re- 
porters, he says, are well known to him as “men 
who have never been closer to a farm than the 


eggs served in the National Press Club res- 
taurant.” 
Happily, Mr. Benson does not act or talk 


like a man who has been overwhelmed by political 
attack. He continues to be an outspoken champion 
of his philosophy, come political hell or presi- 
dential-year high water. In a recent address com- 
memorating the 75th anniversary of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, he said: 

“We are aH seriously concerned about the 
level of farm income and the prices of many im- 
portant commodities. During the past five years, 
many farmers have felt the squeeze of falling 
prices and high costs. 

“This is our number one economic problem 
in agriculture. All forces in agriculture—pro- 
ducers, processors, handlers, and government re- 
searchers, extension workers, program planners, 
and administrators—must unite in a common ef- 
fort to maintain a prosperous farm economy. We 
must do this not only in the farmer’s interest, 
but in the interest of the whole country, because 
the economic welfare of agriculture affects the 
entire economy. 

“But let us not be deceived. The real trend of 
a disease is not always indicated by the surface 
symptoms. The quickness of the pulse or the de- 
gree of a fever may not be as significant as the 
condition of the blood. 

“Long ago the doctors learned that keeping 
the human body healthy requires careful diag- 
nosis and prescription—and preventive as well as 
curative medicine. 

“We are still learning this lesson in agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately, there are those who still 
think in terms of patent medicines. 

“A great issue is at stake in the discussions 
now going on. Stated in simple terms the issue 
boils down to this: 

“Shall the primary reliance of American farm- 
ers be on what government subsidy, regulation, 
and control can do for them—or on what pro- 
grams of research, education, marketing, regula- 
tory services, and the like can do to help farmers 
do a better job—to help them to help themselves? 
Shall we emphasize price and dollars at the ex- 
pense of markets and efficiency? 

“We recognize the need for adequate and effec- 
tive price supports because the development of 
modern agriculture has placed the farmer in a 
vulnerable economic position. Programs of price 
support and storage are needed to help assure 
stability of farm income and prices in the interest 
of all our people. 

“But isn’t it also true that we need to recog- 
nize that there are some things price supports are 
incapable of doing? They cannot by themselves 
improve the efficiency of farm methods. They 
cannot create a market for a commodity if the 
support is pricing the commodity out of the mar- 
ket. They cannot provide adequate income where 
production itself has to be cut down too far in 
order to keep prices near the support level. 

“The goals of fair prices and income in the 
market place cannot be achieved by price sup- 
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ports alone, nor indeed by government programs 
alone. 

“If you have been reading the papers, you 
know that a large and loquacious group in this 
country have been losing no opportunity to de- 
scribe flexible price supports as a dagger aimed at 
the heart of farm prosperity and security. Now, 
you may remember that the principle of flexi- 
bility was endorsed by the 80th, 8lst and 83rd 
congresses. 

“How can it be that a program that was good 
enough to be enacted by a Congress of one politi- 
cal complexion in 1948—and a program that was 
good enough to be re-enacted in slightly amended 
form by a Congress of another political com- 
plexion in 1949—and a program that was good 
enough to be reaffirmed by still another Congress 
in 1954—could have suddenly become so all-fired 
dangerous in 1955? 

“T've directed some pretty sharp words against 
the defects of unrealistic, rigid supports. But I 
have come across words just as sharp—maybe 
sharper—uttered by my two predecessors against 
unrealistic rigid supports—when they had the job 
of administering them. 

“So, my friends, I do not understand how a 
program that was lambasted so vigorously by the 
Secretary of Agriculture who preceded me—and 
by the Secretary of Agriculture who preceded him 
—and by the President who preceded Dwight D. 
Eisenhower—can have suddenly become so all- 
fired wonderful today. And if you don’t think 
these people lambasted the program of high rigid 
price supports, just take a look at the record.” 

“There is no easy out for agriculture. There 
is no magic price support formula that will set 
everything right. 

“It would have been comparatively easy for 
us to have gone off on a round of patchwork 
programming. It would have been easy to yield to 
many of the demands made upon us. It would 
be simple indeed to temporize, to allow ourselves 
to be stampeded into ill-considered actions. 

“But I have said before and I repeat it now: 

“Our sole aim is to serve agriculture—all agri- 
culture—and thus to serve the welfare of the 
American people—all the people. 

“Sound farm programs that foster a prosper- 
ous agriculture must be scrupulously planned— 
prudently built—carefully maintained. They must 
be constructed segment by segment, and all must 
be joined into a harmonious, well-fitting entity. 

“That is what we are striving to do. We are 
energetically moving surpluses into channels of 
consumption, both at home and abroad, on as 
large a scale as conditions permit. We have sent 
trade missions abroad. We have carried on barter 
and other programs. We have started aggressive 
merchandising campaigns. We have sought the co- 
operation of business and industry as never be- 
fore. And these efforts are paying off. Agricul- 
ture is fighting harder and more intelligently for 
markets—for consumer attention and consumer 
dollars. We are pin-pointing our research to spe- 
cific marketing problems. We are finding out 
where the markets are and how best to develop 
them. 

“In the past 10 months especially, American 
consumers have been drinking more milk. They 
are also eating more butter and cheese. 

“What can be done with dairy products can 
be done with other foods. Last year Americans 
consumed more eggs, chicken and beef per capita 
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than ever before. Vegetable, beef, and dairy pro- 
motion programs have been bringing good results. 

“The basic long-range needs of American agri- 
culture are to reduce per unit costs, to improve 
quality, and to expand markets. The sound ap- 
proach to every one of these needs is primarily 
through research and education.” 

The logic and frankness of this statement will 
appeal to all save those who would make the 
farm problem a continuing highway to political 
privilege and power. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHAT, NO FLOUR MILLS?—Currently an- 
nounced “procurements” by the International 
Cooperation Administration, adding up to several 
millions of dollars worth of grants and credits 
to be used by Cambodia, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Vietnam, India and Lebanon in ac- 
quiring productive equipment for broadening 
their industrial competition with the U.S. in re- 
spect to various commodities historically export- 
ed from this country, include no flour milling 
equipment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXTRACURRICULAR USDA 


HEN President Lincoln signed the act of 

Congress, in 1862, which established the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the generally 
understood function of this bureau was to tell 
farmers how to till their soil advantageously. The 
function and purpose of USDA have progressively 
broadened since then, flowering into the mighty 
operation of present-day state planning. Now, it 
appears from an address in Paris by Secretary Ben- 
son before the agricultural attaches of this coun- 
try’s diplomatic service abroad, the department's 
mission is not merely to aid in the production and 
marketing of farm commodities, but “to promote 
a better understanding among men—to reduce 
human friction—to make this world a better 
place in which to live.” 

As their immediate assignment, the agricultural 
attaches are to do what they can to remove mis- 
understandings in many quarters about the agri- 
cultural policies and programs of the U.S.—mis- 
understandings “that make for fear and prejudice, 
do not foster peace, and do nothing to promote 
prosperity and better living.” 

Our agricultural representatives abroad used to 
be on the payroll of the Department of State. 
Now, although they function as a part of the work- 
ing teams of our embassies, they take orders from 
the Department of Agriculture. Secretary Benson 
endows them with almost plenipotential powers. 
Over and beyond promoting a close working rela- 
tionship between the Department of State and the 
Department of Agriculture, they speak with the 
official voice of Agriculture and assume the stature 
of American ambassadors, charged not solely with 
finding markets for American farm products but 
also with improving foreign attitudes toward those 
products. 

Secretary Benson appropriately commended the 
agricultural attaches on their efforts and accom- 
plishments. “There is no doubt,” he said, “that 
your agricultural information work is essential. 
The reports, the analyses, the market appraisals 
that you send us are important in planning pro- 
duction and administering export and import pro- 
grams. They are important to the private trade. 
The foreign agricultural intelligence of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is internationally known and 
respected. There is no other agency of govern- 
ment, no private organization, and no international 
body that provides comparable world-wide intelli- 
gence on agricultural production, trade and use. 
This work is vital and must continue. The fact 
that you were on the scene helped make the first 
year of Public Law 480 a successful one. Your 
efforts aided materially to increase the effective- 
ness of all U.S. agricultural export programs.” 
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Canadian Review ... 





Subsidies 


Canada might have to adopt a 
subsidy policy to meet growing U.S. 
competition in the wheat and flour 
export markets of the world. The 
Canadians have been hit hard be- 
cause the Americans can sell on more 
advantageous: terms, whether they be 
pricewise or by the acceptance of 
foreign currencies on a credit basis. 

This view was expressed by J. E. 
Brownlee, president of United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., when he addressed 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Brownlee made it clear that 
he is opposed to subsidies. On the 
other hand, he explained, the subsi- 
dizing of exports in other countries 
is a threat to Canada. He referred 
to the planned talks in Washington 
between wheat officials of the U.S. 
and Canadian governments in which 
the possibilities of modifying Amer- 
ican subsidy policies will be examined. 
He declared “I am prepared to say 
that if the talks do not accomplish 
their purpose, it may be that Canada 
in self-defense will have to take a 
look at subsidizing exports in order 
to retain our markets and get rid of 
our wheat.” 

At the same conference Roy C. 
Marler, president of the Alberta Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, said he be- 
lieved one of the major steps that 
should be taken to solve the grain 
surplus problem was an immediate 
cut of 33% in the acreage of wheat 
sold in Canada. Farmers, he advised, 
should plant legumes instead. 


Selkirk 


Black market sellers of Canadian 
wheat for seed purposes in North Da- 
kota have been conducting what offi- 
cials call a “planned fraud.” They 
have been passing off Redman wheat 
as Selkirk. 

Last spring farmers paid fancy 
prices for seed which was labelled or 
represented as Selkirk but which 
since has been proven otherwise by 
growing tests. North Dakota and 
neighboring states are said to have 
thousands of bushels of “Selkirk” 
wheat which is not Selkirk. Federal 
investigators are collecting evidence 
and some prosecutions are expected. 
Meanwhile American farmers have 
been warned to take care when buy- 
ing seed from alleged Canadian 


sources 


Storage Costs 


The Canadian government wiil be 
requested to provide for.cash ad- 
vances to farmers on grain stored on 
farms as a result of the present grain 
storage congestion in Canada. This 
decision came out of a two-day grain 
marketing conference held at Saska- 
toon recently. 

The meeting, called by the Inter- 
provincial Farm Union Council, was 
attended by prairie government offi- 
cials and representatives of farm, 
municipal and business groups. It was 
suggested that a maximum amount 
should be placed on any advance on 
farm-stored grain. One suggestion 
was $1,000. The resolution endorsing 
the advance made no reference to 
interest. It had been argued previous- 
ly that any advance on farm-stored 
grain was similar to an initial pay- 
ment made on grain delivered to the 


elevator and therefore should not be 
considered in the nature of a loan. 

The executive of the Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council was requested to 
meet with the agricultural ministers 
from the three prairie provinces to 
appoint a committee and prepare a 
brief for submission to the federal 
cabinet at Ottawa. It will be the duty 
of that meeting to determine the per- 
sonnel of the delegation to Ottawa. 
No date has been set for the Ottawa 
meeting. 

The Saskatoon conference by reso- 
lution urged that the Canadian Wheat 
Board continue as the sole marketing 
agency for Canadian wheat and en- 
dorsed the principle of marketing 
wheat through international agree- 
ment. The meeting commended the 
action of the Canadian government 
in consulting with the U.S. in solving 
the problem created by the U.S. sub- 
sidized wheat export program. 


Bread Production 


The production of bread in Canada 
for the first half of 1955, returned by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at 755,603,595 lb., shows an increase 
over the total of 736,313,620 lb. for 
the same period in 1954. All parts of 
the country share in the increase, a 
result of the increasing population 
due to immigration. Other statistics 


indicate that per capita consumption 
is not keeping pace with the overall 
productive increase. 

In 1954 total bread production in 
Canada was returned at 1,496,668,416 
Ib. 





Canadians Reduce 
Wheat Prices 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has made a further reduction 
in its asking price for wheat. No. 1 
Northern has been lowered 5¢ bu. to 
$1.70. This reduction was reflected 
by the flour market, first and second 
patents declining 10¢ bbl. while 
second patents to bakers were cut 
by 15¢ bbl. in the week ended Oct. 8. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
the Winnipeg grain merchanting 
firm, reports a considerable improve- 
ment in the demand for Canadian 
wheat. To a certain extent, the firm 
states, this can be attributed to the 
more attractive price basis. Germany 
finalized the purchase of 3,750,000 bu. 
Oct. 5, an order which will help re- 
lieve the congestion at St. Lawrence 
ports. Greece is inquiring for 10,000 
tons durum wheat and Austria is re- 
ported by Richardson to be in the 
market for two cargoes of No. 2 








U.S. AND IWA 


MELBOURNE — John McEwen, 
Australia’s minister of agriculture 
and commerce, has described as “dis- 
quieting” reports that the U.S. had 
not made any sign of rejoining the 
International Wheat Agreement. He 
said unregulated selling of wheat by 
the U.S. could produce a calamitous 
situation in the world wheat market. 
However, Mr. McEwen expressed con- 
fidence that the U.S. authorities 
would continue the restraint exer- 
cised in the past in handling their 
huge wheat surplus, and urged that 
the U.S. make a firm decision to en- 
ter the agreement. He said Britain’s 
willingness to rejoin the agreement 
could have beneficial effects. 





Northern. Syria has an inquiry in 
and further purchases by Japan are 
expected. 

Totaling 4,635,000 bu. for the week 
ended Oct. 6, Canadian wheat and 
flour export clearances were roughly 
600,000 bu. over the previous week. 
Flour exports were equal to 900,000 
bu. of wheat and included 356,000 
for International Wheat Agreement 
destinations. Wheat was cleared to 
only two IWA countries, Ireland tak- 
ing 819,000 bu. and Norway 190,000. 
Class 2 wheat sales aggregated 2,- 
726,000 bu. and of this the U.K. took 
1,467,000 bu. A total of 432,000 bu. 
were cleared to Germany; 377,000 to 
Austria; 360,000 to Poland; 70,000 
bu. to Italy and the remainder to 
Switzerland. 








Foreign Commentary... py George E. Swarbreck 





U.K. Flour Imports 


The cutback in the use of imported 
flour by the Allied Bakeries group in 
the U.K., as a result of the special 
pricing arrangement with the British 
milling firms of Spillers and Ranks, 
presents a serious problem for the 
Canadian millers. 

Until recently, imported flour cov- 
ered 25% of Allied’s annual require- 
ment and the big millers were faced 
with short time working. They re- 
taliated by buying up some retail 
baking outlets, thus taking the fight 
to Allied’s front door. The recently 
concluded deal means that the Ca- 
nadian millers can expect to sell no 
more than 10% of Allied’s future re- 
quirements. 

The deal with Allied has not pleased 
the British milling firms’ regular cus- 
tomers. Other users, sume of them 
fairly large chains, as well as the 
smaller independent bakers, never 
used as much imported flour as Al- 
lied, preferring to give their custom 
to Spillers and Ranks. As far as trad- 
ers are aware, these firms have not 
been approached with the offer of 
participating in the attractive price 
cutting deal accepted by Allied. Some 
are switching their custom to other 
millers and there is a chance that 
they might increase their usage of im- 
ported unless they are given the same 
terms as Allied. 

Trade sources believe that an ap- 
proach will be made by the millers, 
even if it has not been made already, 
but assuredly until they get satis- 
faction the remaining users will put 
the screw on Spillers and Ranks. 
Here, the traders say, is a chance for 
the Canadian millers to drive a wedge 


into the tight little structure now 
operating in Britain. By offering flour 
at competitive prices to the disgrun- 
tled bakers, through their importer 
connections, they might stack up a 
fair amount of business to replace 
some, if not all, they have lost. 

The Canadians have not made 
much, if any, money out of recent 
transactions with British buyers. 
Prices have been at unsatisfactory 
levels for some time but they will 
have to remain at those levels if the 
competition of the British home mill- 
ers is to be met. However, it may be 
a chance worth taking for the end 
result might be the restoration of a 
permanent demand for top quality 
imported flour among those who re- 
cently have been more inclined to 
buy from the home millers. 


Aussie Solution 


A conference of Australian wheat 
growers has voted for a reduction of 
acreages until the present world sur- 
plus of wheat has been halved. The 
resolution, however, was merely aca- 
demic because there is no legislation 
available to stop any farmer growing 
as much or as little wheat as he 
chooses. Nor is it likely that such 
legislation would be passed by parlia- 
ment. 

Delegates sponsoring the resolution 
asserted that unless Australia’s wheat 
planting is restricted, the growing 
grain surplus in Australia will ruin 
the industry. They say that the carry- 
over this year is nearly 100 million 
bushels, with the coming harvest like- 
ly to yield another 200 million. 

Opponents of the resolution pointed 
out that the growers have had seven 


consecutive good seasons, and a run 
of poor seasons could change the 
whole outlook of the world wheat 
market. 


IWA Stand 


Australia is willing to support a 
new International Wheat Agreement, 
provided it is on satisfactory terms, 
according to John McEwen, minister 
of agriculture and commerce. 

The Australian delegation to the 
Geneva talks for the renewal or re- 
placement of the agreement will be 
led by Sir Edwin McCarthy, deputy 
high commissioner in London and 
vice chairman of the wheat council. 

Of the highest importance, Mr. Mc- 
Ewen declared, is that the U.K. should 
become a member of the renewed 
apreernent. He explained that Aus- 
tralia favored the continuation of 
IWA because of the desire to avoid a 
break in world wheat prices at a 
time when there was a great world 
surplus. 


Unusual Advertising 


A new idea in premium deals, new, 
that is, for Britain, is being developed 
by the British milling firm of J. W. 
French & Co., Ltd. The company is 
to take over the Palace Theatre, 
Manchester, for a week during the 
fall. During the week the only way 
to see the twice-nightly vaudeville 
show will be to present at the box 
office a token from a 3 lb. bag of 
flour. 


A Palace Theatre official states 
“We have let the theatre to French 


for advertising purposes for the whole 
week.” 
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Canadians Improve 
Flour Production 


TORONTO—wWhile Canadian flour 
mills reported an output of only 
1,681,178 bbl. of flour for August, 
compared with 1,812,483 bbl. for the 
same month a year ago, production 
for August was up 255,089 bbl. from 
the July figure of 1,426,089 bbl. 

Mills reporting for August aver- 
aged 69% of their combined rated 
capacity of 90,264 bbl. for a 27-day 
working period. In July mills worked 
62.7% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity for 25 days. 

Wheat milled amounted to 7,580,- 
542 bu., of which 543,248 bu. was 
Ontario winter wheat. In August last 
year milled wheat was 8,060,750 bu., 
including 674,527 bu. winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duction in August totalled 119,230 
bbl., down 28,751 bbl. from the 147,- 
981 bbl. figure produced in August, 
1954. The volume of winter wheat 
flour milled in July was 84,195 bbl. 

Millfeed production for August was 
58,629 tons, compared with 60,081 
tons in the same month a year ago. 
The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 24,007 tons, shorts 24,776 tons 
and middlings 9,846 tons. 


Exports Decline 

During August, the first month of 
the new crop year, Canadian flour 
exports declined over 21% compared 
to the same month a year ago. Flour 
exported amounted to 593,034 bbl., 
whereas in August, 1954, exports 
were 751,126 bbl. 

Of the total, Commonwealth coun- 
tries accounted for 319,493 bbl. com- 
pared with 466,243 bbl. a year ago. 


Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour'’ Adelaide 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Shipments to the U.K. show the 
greatest decline, being 188,230 bbl. 
against 285,533 bbl. Other Common- 
wealth countries to which reduced 
shipments were made were the Gold 
Coast 6,038 bbl. compared with 31,- 
666 bbl.; Nigeria 4,644 bbl. against 
17,773 bbl.; Sierra Leone 2,972 bbl. 
against 5,733 bbl. Hong Kong took 
8,718 bbl. whereas a year ago the 
quantity was 30,391 bbl.; Malaya and 
Singapore accounted for 8,030 bbl. 
compared with 9,584 bbl. 

Shipments to foreign countries 
totaled 273,541 bbl., compared with 
284,883 bbl. a year ago. Japan took 
4,548 bbl. against 13,855; Philippine 
Islands 47,889 bbl. compared with 
113,629 bbl.; Colombia, 5,772 bbl. 
against 22,800 bbl. and Surinam 2,608 
bbl. compared with 6,233 bbl. 

Increased shipments were made to 
Jamaica, 35,215 bbl. compared with 
19,500 bbl.; Trinidad and Tobago 27,- 
609 bbl. against 19,094 bbl.; Belgian 
Congo 17,276 bbl. against 13,746 bbl.; 
Korea accounted for 11,248 bbl., 
while a year ago no shipments were 
made during August. The Federal 
Republic of Germany took 23,654 bbl. 
against 5,100 bbl.; Costa Rica 16,347 
bbl. compared with 7,746 bbl. Domini- 
can Republic 7,404 bbl. against 3,279 
bbl., and Nicaragua 13,425 bbl. com- 
pared with 4,730 bbl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


100,000 Tons Added 


To Sugar Quota 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an increase of 100,000 tons in the 
total sugar quotas for the continen- 
tal U.S. for 1955. With this increase, 
effective Oct. 8, the 1955 quotas total 
8,400,000 short tons, raw value. The 
action increases the quotas for Cuba 
and the “full-duty” countries by 96,- 
000 and 4,000 tons, respectively. 

“Although sugar consumption for 
1955 was estimated at 8,500,000 short 
tons, raw value, on December 21, 
1954, total sugar quotas were estab- 
lished at 8,200,000 tons. The differ- 
ence of 300,000 tons represented an 
allowance for constructive deliveries 
in 1954 for consumption in 1955, for 
possible error in the estimate, and 
for stabilizing prices,” the USDA an- 
nounced. “In recognition of acceler- 
ated distribution which occurred 
about mid-year, total quotas were in- 
creased by 100,000 tons to 8,300,000 
tons on July 27, 1955. Since that time 
distribution has continued to run well 
ahead of the rate for the preceding 
year and the total distribution is now 
approximately 250,000 tons greater 
than for the comparable period of 
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Weston Plans Split 
In Shares 4 for 1 


TORONTO — A four-for-one split 
of the common shares of George 
Weston, Ltd., Canadian bakery chain, 
is to be proposed to shareholders at 
a meeting Oct. 14. The announce- 
ment appeared in a letter sent to 
shareholders under the signature of 
George C. Metcalf, president. No rea- 
sons for the move were given. 

For about two years there have 
been rumors about the Weston 
group’s plans and various stories 
have been circulated concerning pro- 
posed action. One story stated that 
Weston would buy the controlling in- 
terest in the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., but Mr. Metcalf denied that 
such a step was contemplated (The 
Northwestern Miller, Sept. 27, page 
11). 

Under the proposal to be submitted 
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to shareholders, holders of existing 
common shares will receive two class 
A shares and two class B shares for 
each existing common share. Share- 
holders will be asked to approve the 
creation of additional 850000 class 
A shares. 

The Weston shares are among the 
strongest on the Toronto market. 
Since the beginning of this year the 
common stock has advanced from a 
low of $57 to a record high of $140 
and now is trading at around $136. 
Last year the shares never went 
higher than $64.25 and dropped at 
one period to $34.50. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE GRAIN STORAGE 
PLEASANT HILL, ILL.—A 66-ft. 
high addition to the Ross Lemmon & 
Son elevator is being built to increase 
the firm’s grain storage capacity. The 
new concrete tank will have a capac- 
ity of 22,000 bu. 





EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
% Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


7 
4 CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





. 
(Continued from page 14) 
last week were estimated at around 
20 to 25% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. 

Buyers were indifferent as the ma- 
jority are still booked against needs 
to year end and even beyond in some 
cases. Flour buyers are in a waiting 
mood, their purchases being of ex- 
tremely limited number and of small 
lots. Most mills continued to work 
off contracts booked in the big buy- 
ing spree a few months ago. It was 
thought that until this order backlog 
is depleted sufficiently, buyers would 
not need to replenish stocks. 

Family flour sales were slow, with 
good directions slightly ahead of a 
year ago. Soft wheat sales were slow, 
amounting to no more in most cases 
than one or two cars. 

Quotations Oct. 8: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.32@6.55, standard $6.22@6.50, 
clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter short 
$5.97@6.08, 95% patent $5.87@5.98, 
clear $485@5.39; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.55@6.77, stand- 
and $5.95@6.07, clear $5.15@5.31. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
that flour business was inactive last 
week, with sales amounting to only 
about 25% of capacity. Some spot 
shipment orders comprised most of 
the volume. Soft wheat flour demand 
was just about nil. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Clears and low grades 
were in fair demand, and demand for 
package goods was showing a steady 
increase. 

Quotations Oct. 7, in 100-lb. cot- 
tons: family top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6; in 100-Ib. 
papers: bakers, cake $6.85, pastry 
$5.15, soft straights $5.30, clears 
$4.85; hard winter short patent $6, 
standard $5.85, clears $5.20; spring 
short $6.65, standard $6.55, clears 


$6.35. 
East 


Buffalo: Flour mill operations here 
have practically returned to normal 
after the recent strike. Most types 
of flour can be obtained, with the 
exception of a few that call for blend- 
ing operations. These types are still 
a little tight but by this week they 
should be in supply. 

Consumers who buy straight cars 
of flour are getting quick delivery 
but those who want mixed cars with 
one to three or more types of flour 
may have to wait a week or ten days 
for delivery. 

The boxcar shortage here is bad 
and it is hampering operations. One 
big mill had to shut down for two 
hours on Oct. 13 because of a lack 
of cars. So far the mills have been 
able to squeak through the shortage, 
but if it continues to get worse, it 
could lead to a serious situation. 

The rail embargo and the six-week 
strike cut off shipments of spring 
wheat to this port at the peak of 
the harvest season when normally 
there is a great flow of spring wheat 
to this harbor. However, the short- 
age is being greatly alleviated by the 
daily arrival of boats to elevators. 

At least 20 freighters are either 
en route to Buffalo or loading at the 
head of the lakes. Most of the ves- 


sels will be in port by the middle of 
the week. 

Export grain shipments via the 
barge canal have been resumed. The 
first shipment since the strike ended 
took place Oct. 6 when two steel 
barges took on about 90,000 bu. at 
the Marine A Elevator. 

Canal sources said it is likely that 
other fleets of barges will be sent 
here to load export grain in view of 
the boxcar shortage. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. reportedly is anxious to 
ship at least 5 million bu. of grain 
eastward to relieve space at the 
head of the lakes. 

The CCC has been attempting to 
charter rail space but there are in- 
sufficient cars available to handle the 
demand. 

Spring wheat flour was down 3¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal and on 
a fill-in basis. Kansas wheat flour 
was up 3¢ and sales also were light. 

High protein spring clear flours 
were off 10¢, but the lower proteins 
were unchanged. 

There was little activity in the soft 
wheat flour market, and prices were 
unchanged. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and steady with a year 
ago. Three mills worked seven days; 
one on 5% days and the other two 
on five days. One big mill was down 
to five days for plant purposes. 

Quotations Oct. 7: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $7.38@7.50, 
short $6.93@7.05, standard $6.88@ 
6.95, straight $6.83, first clear $6.53@ 
6.61; hard winter short $6.67@6.73, 
standard $6.53 @6.57, first clear $6.23; 
soft winter short patent $7.41@7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.71@ 
5.75, first clear $5.20@5.21. 


New York: The volume of flour 
bookings here last week receded to 
perhaps the lowest level this season. 
A few buyers in need of early re- 
placements were the only ones show- 
ing interest. 

Mill representatives anticipate con- 
tinued dullness without any substan- 
tial price incentives. Sizable balances 
held by most buyers contributed to 
the quiet market tone. 

Overall directions have improved 
and continued satisfactorily for most 
types, with consumption stimulated 
by cooler weather. Buffalo mills have 
practically cleaned up shipments de- 
layed by the recent strike. The sup- 
ply situation should be back to nor- 
mal some time this week. 

UNICEF announced Oct. 6 a new 
UNRWA bid invitation for 6,100 
metric tons straight grade unbleached 
flour from hard red winter or spring 
wheat, a mixture of the two, amber 
durum or local wheats. Delivery is 
for December to February. Bids close 
Oct. 18. 

Quotations Oct. 7: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.39@7.49, 
standard patent $6.84@6.94, clears 
$6.65@6.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.52@6.62, standard patent $6.32@ 
6.42; soft winter high ratio $6.28@ 
7.38, straights $5.35@5.60. 

Boston: Flour price movements in 
the local market were moderately ir- 
regular last week. Springs fluctuated 
in a narrow range and finally finished 
unchanged to 2¢ net lower for the 
week. Hard winters were steady to 
firm and closed 4¢ net higher. Soft 
wheat flours remained steady and un- 
changed for the second consecutive 
week. 

Trading was extremely slow due 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 
Through Sept. 30, 1955 
(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
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in some measure to the absence of 
most large buyers who were at the 
bakers’ convention in Atlantic City 
most of the week. Most transactions 
reported consisted of small fill-in or- 
ders to maintain adequate inven- 
tories. Large scale buying was at a 
complete standstill. 


Despite the dull trading interest, 
most urban bakers were looking 
ahead for a moderate increase in 
business. With the close of the sum- 
mer resort season and the re-open- 
ing of the schools and colleges, busi- 
ness is expected to show some meas- 
ure of improvement. 

Quotations Oct. 8: spring short 
patents $6.94@7.04, standards $6.84 
@6.94, high gluten $7.39@7.49, first 
clears $6.67@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.52@6.62, standards $6.32 
@6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.57, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.62, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.27@7.37, family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
apparently found nothing in last 
week’s crop of news to stimulate 
their purchasing appetites, for deal- 
ings in the local market continued 
at about the same pace as in recent 
weeks, when the deceleration made 
itself felt in the wake of the active 
purchasing which built up stocks on 
hand and the amount of flour on 
mill books to the point where the 
trade as a whole would feel no urg- 
ency about seeking additional cov- 
erage for some time. However, there 
remained the hand-to-mouth place- 
ments of some smaller operators, 
and these kept things from coming 
to a complete standstill. 

With the pace of dealings in this 
low gear, prices showed no evidence 
of establishing a definite trend. The 
only change from the final levels of 
the week before took place in springs, 
most of which dropped 5¢ sack to 
reverse an upward trend which had 
carried them substantially higher 
over a period of several weeks. Hard 
winters received only passing notice, 
although some wondered what effect 
recent rains might have on the price 
outlook since they aided the prospect 
of a larger crop. Bakery business, 
meanwhile, was reported to be hold- 
ing its own. 

Quotations Oct. 8: spring high glu- 
ten $7.40@7.50, short patent $6.90 
@7, standard $6.85@6.95, first clear 
$6.75@6.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.25@6.35; 
soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business last 
week was slow, with no interest for 
other than nearby requirements and 
the volume at a rather low point. 
The slight strengthening in flour 
costs proved no incentive towards 
future bookings, and the majority 
of the trade appeared satisfied to 
work down old contracts. 

Only moderate amounts were sold 
for immediate to 30-day shipments, 
with bakers and jobbers forming the 
best outlet. Family flour sales were 
also at a low point, with that trade 
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showing no interest in purchases to 
cover replacements. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the small volume of business negoti- 
ated, with little interest reported on 
northern springs. Soft winters, es- 
pecially with the cracker and cookie 
bakers, met with poor demand. Cake 
flours found business slow at retail 
cake levels except on uncompleted 
contracts. 

Shipping directions were disap- 
pointing in that improvement was 
anticipated but did not materialize. 
Stocks on hand are being well main- 
tained to heavy. 

Export flour business was almost 
at a standstill, with-small amounts 
being worked to Europe and the 
Latin Americas. 


Quotations Oct. 7, packed in 100- 


Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.10@6.20, 


standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5@ 
5.40; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.80@6.20, high gluten 
$6.85@7.05; soft wheat short patent 
$5.40@5.70, straight $5@5.30, first 
clear $4.35@4.70, high ratio cake 
$4.75 @6.20; Pacific Coast cake $6.75 
@7, pastry $6.15@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market was steady 
and unchanged, with domestic busi- 
ness quite good, and export business 
leaving much to be desired. Produc- 
tion held at a steady rate, about the 
same as in recent weeks, and there 
was little or no feature to the mar- 
ket. Family patent $7.80, bluestem 
$7.03, bakery $7.06, pastry $6.12. 

Portland: Domestic flour business 
in the Pacific Northwest has gradu- 
ally picked up and now is consid- 
ered very good for this period of 
the year. Both large and small buyers 
have been in the market booking 
freely. Mill operations as a result are 


at the top figure for the current 
season. Export bookings are fairly 
good, but are expected to pick up 


with the Philippines the latter part 
of the month, according to present 
indications. There have been some 
bookings, too, for the Straits Settle- 
ments and to Hong Kong. Altogether, 
milling business has taken quite an 
upturn. 

Quotations Oct. 7: high gluten 
$7.29, all Montana $7.13, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.33, bluestem bakers 
$7.06, cake $7.09, pastry $6.19, pie 
$5.89, whole wheat 100% $6.64, gra- 
ham $6.06, cracked wheat $5.74. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Some regular 
export business developed last week, 
but generally flour business is quiet. 

Quotations Oct. 8: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Little interest was evidenced in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations Oct. 
8: $3.65, 100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax, in export cottons. 

Some offerings of winter wheat are 
being made, but buyers are not 
anxious to book ahead. Quotations 
Oct. 8: $1.38@1.40 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour for the week ended Oct. 
6, amounted to 201,000 bbl., com- 
pared with 224,000 the previous week. 
The latest total included 80,000 bbl. 
in small lots for IWA countries. 
While figures for the month of Sep- 








tember have not yet been officially 
compiled, it is indicated that flour 
exports will show a slight increase 
over the August figure. Western mills 
are operating fairly steady on a 
five-day week. Prices eased 10¢ bbl., 
reflecting the reduction in the Wheat 
Board selling prices on the milling 
grades of wheat. 


Quotations Oct. 8: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.80@11.40; second pat- 
ents $10.30@11; second patents to 
bakers $9.40@9.70. All prices cash 
carlots. This is the first decline reg- 
istered in the price of flour for many 
months. 

Vancouver: No material increase 
in overseas demand for Canadian 
flour is reported here. Sales are still 
mainly confined to regular monthly 
requirements. Canadian brands are 
still finding strong competition in the 
Far East from Australian and Hong 
Kong offerings. 

A small but continued improve- 
ment in the orders coming in from 
Manila is reported by exporters here. 
However, the volume is still below 
the interest shown early in the year. 


In the domestic trade sales are 
reported steady with prices un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patent $11.10 in 
jutes and $11.30 in 98’s cottons, bak- 
ers patents $9.50 in paper bags and 
$9.90 in cottons, western pastry to 
the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
early this week was reported quiet 
to fairly good. Production was large, 
but the offerings were being absorbed 
fairly well. Bran was a little firmer 
compared with a week ago, while 
standard middlings were off slightly. 
Quotations Oct. 10: Bran $37@37.50, 
standard midds. $38.50@39, flour 
midds. $49@50, red dog $53@55. 

Kansas City: Substantial expcri 
sales of bran to move from south- 
western mills to Japan gave strength 
to bran market this week, prices 
gaining $1.50 over the levels of a 
week ago. Shorts did not respond to 
the strength in its companion feed 
and lost 50¢ in price compared with 
a week earlier. Mill operations in the 
Southwest have been relatively heavy 
in the past six weeks and with mixer 
demand sporadic and fall grass in the 
area at the best level in a year, 
activity on the demand side has been 
insufficient to uphold prices until the 
export orders developed. Quotations 
Oct. 10, car lots, Kansas City: Bran 
$36@36.50 and shorts $40.50@41 25, 
sacked; bran $31.25@32, shorts $39 50 
@40 and midds. $36@36.75 bulk. 

Hutchinson: Demand for braun was 
fairly good last week coming from 
feeders in the area. Shorts, however, 
were lagging as mixers slacked off. 
Bran was slightly higher while shorts 
were off $1.50. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $35@35.50, shorts $40 
@40.75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds moved 
slowly the first of the week but 
picked up toward the end of the 
week. Bran advanced 25¢, while 
shorts declined $1.50. Quotations, 
Oct. 7, straight cars: bran $37.50@ 
38.50, mill run $40.13@41.13, shorts 
$42.75 @43.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Demand was good for 
bran and fair for shorts last week. 
Offerings were adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 7: Bran $35@ 
35.50, shorts $40.50@41. Bran was un- 
changed to 25¢ ton lower, while shorts 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Li ——— -Chi -—Kansas City—— Minneapolis 
Dec, May Dec Mar. May July Dee. Mar. May Dec. May 
hard hard hard 
Oat. F cccvss 229% 225% 203% 205% 203% 193% 212% 215% 212% 311 318 
Oct. 4 c.cese 229% 224 202% 204% 202% 191% 211% 214% 211% ‘310 317 
Oct, -B ses cas 229% 225 203% 205% 203% 192% 212% 215% 212% 312 318 
Oats; © .ccsoss 230% 225% 204% 206 203% 191% 213% 215% 212% 312 318 
Oak FZ sawees 231 225% 205% 206% 204% 191% 214% 216% 212% 310 318 
-—CORN— — ———_R YE——___—_—_ -——— OATS— — 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mpls. Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar Dec. Mar. Oct. Dec. Dec. Dec. Mar Dec. May 
2 eer 131% 136% 111 114% 98% 100% 114% 63% 66% 60% 63% 
Oct. 4 131% 136 110% 113% 98% 100% 112 63% 67 60% 63% 
Gat. BS ese 0% 132 136% 111% 115% 99% 101% 113% 64% 67% 61% 64% 
Gok, BS scenes 131% 136% 113% 116% 100% 102% 113% 64% 68% 62% 65% 
Oct. 7 s.seas 132 136% 114% 116% 99% 101% 112% 64% 67% 62 65 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family rrr ee OO ree ee ee eee 
Spring top patent ...... 6.32 @6.55 oo e@ ..- ose@... coe@ «2. Te 
Spring high gluten ...... : .--@... 6.66@6.79 re -@ 7.38 @7.50 
Gertam weet isiceceuesss ~--@... 6.21@6.34 a wee ..@6.65 6.93@7.05 
Spring standard .......... 6.22@6.50 6.11@6.24 cs see -.-@6.55 6.88@6.95 
Spring straight ....... ET Te 7S eee on c@ oa coo@ avs oof wae -.-@6.83 
Spring first clear ......... -.++- 6.15@6.25 5.81@6.29 rey Pe -..@6.35 6.53@6.61 
Hard winter family o ahs Sees -.»-@7.65 -++@... 6.26@7.26 -.+»@7.60 tow coe 
Hard winter short 5.97 @6.08 ---@... &.75@6.80 ...-@6.00 6.67@6,.73 
Hard winter standard 5.87 @5.98 — 5.65 @5.70 -»»@5.85 6.53@6.57 
Hard winter first clear .......... 4.85 @5.39 ++-@... 4.45@4.95 -+-@6.20 -- @6.23 
Soft winter family ......... vie ee OO see ono @ ca ve, Lee .»»@6.50 coo @ ose 
Soft winter short patent 6.55 @6.77 a ee Kee 60 cone a 741@7.44 
Soft winter standard 5.95 @6.07 coeo@ oue or. Os -»-@... 659@6.71 
Soft winter straight oo a wee es 2 00 6 @ oes ..@5.30 6.71@5.75 
Soft winter first clear 5.15 @5.31 coe @ oe 22 @ -.-@4.85 5.20@5.21 
Rye flour, white 4.02@4.47 4.10@4.15 Seneede ~++@... §6.00@65.10 
Rye flour, dark . a Bee 3.20@3.72 3.35@3.40 oo @ +e ..@ 4.25 @4.35 
Semolina blend, bulk ...... ‘ @.. .@6.95 a a @ ; 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 

Spring family a ee ie oe Bee OI.88 §..46@ 5 CrecQee Biss ces Bena. tan 
Spring high gluten .......-...+.. 7.39@7.49 7.40@7.50 17.39@7.49 .+-@ 6.85 @7.05 
Spring. GOO. oso dint indisees cone -»-@... 6,90@7.00 6.94@7.04 .@ 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard ii 6.84@6.94 6.85@6.95 6.84@6.94 soe 6.30@6.50 
Spring first clear : .. 6.65@6.85 6.75@6.85 6.67@6.87 --@ 5.80@6,.20 
Hard winter short ......... -- 6.52@6. 6.55@6.65 6.52@6.62 -.-@ 6.10@6.20 
Hard winter standard rs 6.32@6.42 6.25@6.35 6.32@6.42 a 5.95 @6.10 
Hard winter first clear .......... vec nee ~~ we - tT .-@ 5.00@5.40 
Soft winter short patent .. ‘ oo ee .-@ +20 @ wee a 5.40@5.70 
Soft winter straight 5.35 @5.60 ---@... 6.37@5.62 --@... 6.00@6.30 
Soft winter first clear ........... os @ ses ..-@ @ sex @.. 4.35 @4.70 
Rye flour, white ....... pup 4.85@4.95 4.95@5.05 ---@ . --@4,78 --@ : 
Rye flour, dark os awe ..@ --@ ‘ DP seve -»»-@4.03 -@... 
Semolina, bulk 8.47@8.62 st. RPE @... --@.. -@ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
wametiy BUlete) iis ssvepesse $...@7.80 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $10.80@11.40 
Ie Pee oye Pe ---@7.03 Bakers oe 8.80@ 9.30 9.40@ 9.70 
Bakery grades ,.......s+0% ..@7.06 Winter exportst * Os @ 3.65 a 
PONS . was +Pelkstcabhdbat eeu -.-@6.12 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in busheles (000’s omitted), Oct. 1, and the corresponding date of a year ago 











7-—Wheat— -——Corn——~ -—Oats— --—Rye— 7~ Barley 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

Baltimore 5,882 6,771 2,069 2,443 850 3 . ° 118 1 
Boston senses bcokt 1,161 1,305 — °° °> ee ee - ¥ ah 
BOUEGRED. on vcescoeness 21,110 24,920 1,515 274 4,122 2,364 1,005 901 228 561 

Se ere > 2,298 6,739 ae oe 242 309 ee 389 oe 132 
ee a a 17,477 13,896 3,772 4,612 10,022 4,100 4,173 8,378 31 46) 

ATER «54.0004 he cae 2,119 oe ee Se é> 296 = 
Duluth Serer 35,432 36,404 55 384 4,025 3,984 1,409 394 9,492 4,058 

Pv’ Geer 2,33 es oe ee - ee o* on 
ONE. cscienorian t a 55,65 ‘ : 19 , ‘ ai 
WC. Werte ...cccccsss . 5,983 1,113 371 834 465 14 10 86 38 
Galveston ° 3, a 4 . 4 . 
Hutchinson .......-..- 5, g oe ° + és ae 3 
Indianapolis ......... ‘ 1,428 822 694 341 ee es 
Kansas City .......-.. 3 953 1,176 529 405 166 137 196 8 
Milwaukee 2, 638 719 1,851 1,010 3 4° 279 1,209 
Minneapolis 32, 2,227 368 5,897 6,345 654 1,114 3,575 4,487 
New Orleans ..... 3,167 2,232 266 163 64 2 6 . 
New York 3, y 109 106 1 : Dw 

Afloet 0, eo ° : os 
Omaha .....s+.+: 1, 1,298 1,596 2,443 120 1 25 4 
Peoria ... 1, 99 418 255 119 o* . 
Philadelphia 3, 889 oe 2 ee 2 36 - 
Sioux City 2, 149 1,001 799 18 + s 8 
St. Joseph ° 560 ‘ 712 sé oe 72 38 
Ot. Leas .cscccccsses 2,2 366 95 662 951 104 37 29 3 
MeteGe 2c ccedcccesescc 3 -. ae +" 136 . 26 > 
Wichita ...cescvccescs had o% : SS oe 
Camels ..cocscccsccses . ‘ 96 

Totals 405,995 21,085 14,537 36,746 24,491 7,930 11,668 14,292 11,008 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran : .. c++ $41,00@41.50 $37.00@37.50 $42.50@43.25° $....@50.00 §$....@49.50 
Standard midds. -.--@43.50 38.50@39.00  45.00@46.00 «++ @53.00 «++ @62.60 
Flour midds. .....- 54.00@55.00 49.00@50.00 61.00@62.00  ....@ i... ene e@ eons 
eg ES 56.50@58.00 53.00@55.00 61.00@63.00 ....@69.00 ....@.... 
Kansas City St. Louts Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
cco epee . $36.00@36.50 $39.50@40.00 $43.00@44.00 $45.00@45.50 §....@.... 
Sete ..ss++> aed 40.50@41.25 44.50@45.00 48.50@49.50  560,00@50.75 tas RR 
Mill run Saka dtaue -@ «<2 cent: ease «++» @45.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .....+see++. $50.00@52.00 $56.00@57.00 $65.00@66.00 
Winnipeg ....+--+-- 39.00@ 42.00 45,00@ 49.00 53.00@55.00 
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Charies P. Coutts 
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John L. Cavanagh 


MAPLE LEAF APPOINTMENTS — Clifford E. Soward, vice president and 
general manager, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, announces the ap- 
pointment of Charles P. Coutts as general sales manager of the company, 
effective Sept. 26, 1955. Mr. Coutts will have charge of sales and advertising, 
and will be located in the company’s head office in Toronto. Mr. Coutts is 
succeeding H. V. Hawkins, who moves into a new executive position with the 
company as director of planning and development. Mr. Soward announces 
also the appointment of John L. Cavanagh as general export manager of 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 





declined $1.25 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week with bran 50¢ ton lower and 
shorts $1.50 ton lower. Supplies were 
inadequate. Quotations Oct. 6, basis 
Kansas City: bran $34.50@35, gray 
shorts $41@41.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for bran was 
fairly active last week and fair for 
shorts, with offerings about ade- 
quate for the demand. Quotations, 
Oct. 7, burlaps: bran $43@44, gray 
shorts $48.50@49.50, delivered Texas 
common points; 50¢ higher on bran 
and unchanged on shorts compared 
with one week previous. 


Chicago: Demand fell off in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Oct. 10 as production continued 
heavy during the period. Prices fell 
$1@2. Quotations Oct. 10: Bran $41 
41.50, standard midds. $43.50, flour 
midds. $54@55, red dog $56.50@58. 


St. Louis: Demand was good for 
bran and fair for shorts last week. 
Supplies were ample, The price trend 
was higher for bran and lower for 
shorts. Quotations Qet. 7: bran $39.50 
@40, shorts $4450@45, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow 
last week. Supplies of sacked bran 
are tight, but bulk bran is plentiful 
and difficult to move. Medium and 
large mixers were not in the market' 
either for bran or middlings. Pas- 
tures just now are too good to pro- 
vide any demand for bran. Middlings 
were just the opposite of bran. 
Sacked middlings are in supply and 
bulk middlings are tight. There is no 
incentive for the country trade to 
buy middlings in view of the current 
poultry market. Although the feed 
ratio is fairly good now, it was said 
that some growers are dumping their 
broilers on the market and this has 
eaused the recent weakness in prices. 
Some dealers’ sales of middlings have 
been cut sharply by the flow of broil- 
ers to market. Bulk bran was off 
50¢ to $1 last week and sacked bran 
was up 50¢ to $1. Bulk middlings 
were down 50¢ to $1 and sacked mid- 
dlings were unchanged to 50¢ low- 
er. Heavy feeds were unchanged to 
$1.50 lower. Quotations Oct. 7: bran 


$42.50@43.25, standard midds. $45@ 
46, flour midds. $61@62, red dog $61 
@63. 

Boston: Millfeed prices showed a 
weaker tendency in the local mar- 
ket last week, reflecting a light trade 
demand influenced heavily by the 
continued mild weather in this area. 
Supplies continued more than ade- 
quate, with the demand restrained 
to small odd-lots for immediate 
needs. Bran finished about 50¢ lower 
while middlings slumped slightly un- 
der $2.50. Quotations Oct. 8: bran 
$49.50, middlings $52.50. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market shows signs of giving ground 
last week, but the declines from the 
previous week’s postings apparently 
were insufficient to prompt broader 
coverage from the trade and most 
potential buyers remained on the 
sidelines. The Oct. 8 list of quota- 
tions showed bran at $50, down $1; 
standard midds at $53, off $3, and 
red dog unchanged at $69. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket was somewhat easier last week, 
with shorts easing off slightly and 
bran steady to firm. Mixers and job- 
bers bought in fair volume for imme- 
diate and nearby shipment, particu- 
larly on bran, both sacked and in 
bulk. Mills offered rather more free- 
ly than for some time back, but 
boxcar shortages are presenting some 
problems and warehouses are tight. 
Quotations Oct. 7: bran $45@45.50, 
shorts $50@50.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with offerings limited, but with 
demand also rather slack. Most feed 
mills covered up for 30 to 60 days 
when the export business of a couple 
of weeks ago took place, and although 
the market is firm, trading is light. 
Price $45 ton, delivered common 
transit points, carlots, sacked. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $50 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices held sta- 
tionary last week with demand rath- 
er weak and about equal to supply. 
Plants are working to capacity, sev- 
en days a week and are booked well 
through the month. Quotations Oct. 
7: red bran and mill run $43, mid- 
dlings $48; to Denver: red bran and 





mill run $50, middlings $55; to Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill run $50.50, 
middlings $55.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Reduced grain 
prices have slowed up demand for 
millfeed, and there was some diffi- 
culty last week in finding buyers 
for available supplies. Quotations Oct. 
8: bran $50@52, shorts $56@57, mid- 
dlings $65@66, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Immediate interest in 
all types of millfeeds is at low ebb, 
and prices on bran and shorts in 
western Canada eased $1 ton. There 
is a moderate increase in available 
stocks, and the movement to east- 
ern Canada is slow. Quotations Oct. 
8: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@42, 
shorts $45@49, middlings $53@55; 
all prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices closed 
the week steady following the strong- 
er trend which started a week ago. 
Supplies are reported fair and suf- 
ficient for immediate needs. Cash car 
quotations Oct. 8: bran $50@55, 
shorts $56@59, middlings $63. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices on rye dropped 
5¢ sack, and sales last week were 
light. Most buyers had booked sup- 
plies previously. Quotations Oct. 7: 
White rye $4.10@4.15, medium rye 
$3.90@3.95, dark rye $3.35@3.40. 

New York: The market picture in 
rye flours here last week was a re- 
flection of the quiet tone in most 
other flours. Scattered fill-in book- 
ings constituted most of the interest. 
Buyers are generally well positioned 
as a result of considerable bookings 
a short time ago. Prices are now 
about 50¢ higher than levels during 
the last large market activity, pre- 
cluding any buyer participation at 
present. Quotations Oct. 7: Pure 
white patents $4.85@4.95. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales continued 
dull in the central states during the 
week ending Oct. 8. Prices fell an- 
other 5¢ during the period, but 
caused little or no disturbance. Quo- 
tations Oct. 8: White patent rye $4.02 
@447, medium $4.20@4.27, dark 
$3.20 @3.72. 

Philadelphia: Conditions remained 
about the same on the local rye mar- 
ket last week as price-conscious bak- 
ers remained on the sidelines despite 
a slight softening in the price struc- 
ture. The Oct. 8 quotation on rye 
white of $4.95@5.05 was 5¢ sack un- 
der the posting of the week previous. 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 8, Lc.l.: 
white patent $6.65, pure dark rye 
$5.90. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were fairly good. 
Quotations Oct. 7: pure white $4.78, 
medium $4.58, dark $4.03, rye meal 
$4.28. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were off 5¢ 
last week. Consumers are pretty well 
booked and sales were light. Quota- 
tions Oct. 7: white rye $5@5.10, me- 
dium rye $4.80@4.90, dark rye $4.25 


@4.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business is 
about normal for this time of the 
year. Quotations Oct. 8: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonally good, and 
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sales show a moderate increase, Sup- 
plies are sufficient to meet buying 
orders. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations Oct. 8: rolled oats in 80- 
lb. sacks $5.20@5.40, oatmeal in 98- 
lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash 
carlots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Truck Dumper Added 
To Port Facilities 


SEATTLE — One of the largest 
truck dumpers in the entire Pacific 
Northwest has recently been com- 
pleted and put into operation by the 
port of Seattle at its Hanford Street 
Grain Elevator, announces Clarence 
H. Carlander, president of the port 
commission. 

The mechanism will accommodate 
a truck and trailer up to 60 ft. in 
length and up to 50 tons in weight, 
and is capable of unloading from 10 
to 12 fully loaded grain trucks an 
hour, Mr. Carlander stated. 


Operated by two hydraulic jacks 
located on either side and powered 
by a 50-horsepower motor, the dump- 
er can accommodate a truck and 
trailer together without the necessity 
of uncoupling them, and virtually up- 
ends the entire unit at about a 30- 
degree angle, dumping the grain into 
a hopper for distribution by conveyor 
belt to the grain-storage bins. 

Cost of the unit, including the truck 
dumper, scales, foundations and con- 
nections, was approximately $50,000. 

“This is in line with our policy of 
complete modernization and expan- 
sion of the Hanford Street facility, 
where we are spending about $2,600,- 
000 to make it one of the nation’s 
most modern and efficient grain- 
handling facilities,’ Mr. Carlander 
said. 

The dumper was designed for the 
Port of Seattle by Marshall, Barr & 
Associates, local consulting engineers. 
The Hanford Street Grain Elevator 
is leased to Kerr-Gifford Division of 
Cargill, Inc. 

M. J. Weber, secretary of the Port 
of Seattle Commission, emphasized 
the importance of the grain-elevator 
project by stating, ‘““We feel that we 
are now definitely in a strong position 
to compete with Columbia River grain 
elevators for the storage and handling 
of just about all types of grain. The 
storage capacity of this terminal has 
recently been expanded from 2,300,- 
000 bu. to 5,800,000 bu., with the con- 
struction of five new 700,000 bu. steel 
storage tanks adjacent to the present 
elevator. In addition, just a short time 
ago we completed construction of a 
new car dumper, capable of unloading 
60 railroad cars of grain in nine 
hours, with four operators. The form- 
er method required ten men to un- 
load 35 cars in a 9-hour period,” Mr. 
Weber said. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Canal Barges Load 
Grain for Export 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — First export 
movement of grain via the Barge 
Canal since the six-week grain eleva- 
tor strike ended Sept. 25 took place 
here when two big steel barges 
loaded about 90,000 bu. at the Marine 
A Elevator on the Buffalo River. 

Canal sources said it appears that 
numerous other barge fleets will be 
dispatched here shortly to load ex- 
port grain in view of the railroad 
boxcar shortage. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. reportedly is anxious to 
dispatch at least 5 million bushels 
eastward to relieve space at the head 
of the lakes. 
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A. W. Kelly Honored on 
50 Years with Standard 


NEW YORK — Austin W. Kelly, 
vice president in charge of eastern 
bulk sales of the Standard Milling 
Co., was honored for 50 years of serv- 
ice with the milling firm Oct. 1. In a 
brief ceremony in the company’s 
New York offices, Ralph Friedman, 
chairman of the board, presented 
Mr. Kelly with a diamond-studded 
50-year pin. 

Mr. Kelly joined the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., an operating sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Milling Co. 
on Oct. 1, 1905, at the age of 19. He 
began as a clerk at a salary of $17 
a week. Within a short time Mr. 
Kelly was switched to sales work and 
after a period of training, he became 
sales manager in New York for the 
company. 

When the Standard headquarters 
was moved to Chicago in 1938, Mr. 
Kelly remained in New York as flour 
sales manager there. He was elected 
a vice president in February, 1943. 

Mr. Kelly is the father of four sons, 
one of whom, Austin Kelly, Jr., was 
killed in action while serving with 
the Navy in the South Pacific during 
World War II. His other sons are F. 
Tyler Kelly, a physician on Long 
Island, Robert, engaged in ranching 
in California, and Walter, a captain 
in the Marine Corps. 
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Earl W. Watson, 68, 


Dies in California 


Earl W. Watson, retired former 
owner of the St. Cloud (Minn.) Flour 
& Feed Co., died Oct. 9 at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Jack Harper, 
Crescent City, Cal. He was 68. Burial 
will be from the Welander-Quist Mor- 
tuary, 2301 Dupont Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 15 at 10 a.m. 

Mr. Watson for a number of years 
was president of the Claro Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, a division of 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., which 
in 1925 became part of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. Prior to starting 
his own business in St. Cloud, Mr. 
Watson did special field work for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn., was sales manager for the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator 
Co. and was sales manager for the 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

He is survived by his widow, Addie, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Harper, both 
of Crescent City, Cal., and a son, 
William W. Watson of Minneapolis. 


—— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. D. Cramer, Chase 


Branch Manager, Dies 


ELKHART, IND.—J. Dana Cra- 
mer, manager of the Goshen, Ind., 
branch of the Chase Bag Co., died 
Oct. 4 in his home here. He was 67 
and would have retired on Dec. 31 
after 49 years with Chase and a 
predecessor, the Cleveland - Akron 
Bag Co. 

Starting as a receiving clerk in 
the Buffalo plant of the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., he worked up through 
the ranks until 1910 when he was 
transferred to Goshen as plant su- 
perintendent. In 1913 he was made 
manager, continuing in that ca- 
pacity when the plant was acquired 
by Chase through a merger in 1925. 

Mr. Cramer was born Aug. 21, 
1888, in Martinsville, Ind., where he 
attended high school. During World 
War I he served three years in the 
Indiana National Guard. He was a 
member of the Elks and of all Ma- 
sonic bodies. He is survived by his 
widow, the former Gladys M. Sage. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


M. G. Rhodes 


Allied Trades 
Elect M. G. Rhodes 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — M. G. 
Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, has been elected president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Inc. 

The election was held at a luncheon 
meeting during the baking industry 
exposition at Atlantic City, N.J. Mr. 
Rhodes succeeds Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich. 

Other officers elected were: 

First vice president, William A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Second vice president, Ted E. 
Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer, Claude A. Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 

Board of directors (term expires 
October, 1958): Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich.; Allen McDowell, Commander- 
Larrabee Milling Co., Reading, Pa.; 
Robert E. Bond, the Borden Food 
Products Co., Lexington, Mass. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


I. M. Springer of 
I. S. Joseph Co. Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — I. M. Springer, 
vice president and in charge of the 
clear flour division of I. S. Joseph Co., 
Inc., died Oct. 9 in Mt. Sinai Hospital 
after a three-week hospitalization. 

A graduate of the Harvard Uni- 
versity engineering school, Mr. 
Springer joined the I. S. Joseph Co. 
as manager of the company’s Kansas 
City office in 1921 after military serv- 
ice from 1917 through 1920. He was 
named a vice president of the firm 
and moved to the Minneapolis office 
in 1936. 

Funeral services were held Oct. 11 
in Minneapolis. He is survived by his 
widow, Marie; a son, Dr. Elliott 
Springer, a daughter, Mrs. Everett 
Rosen, and three grandchildren, all 
of Minneapolis. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM INCORPORATES 

LINCOLN, NEB. — Farmers Grain 
& Supply Co., Inc., Broken Bow, filed 
articles of incorporation with the 
secretary of state recently, with an 
authorized capital of $100,000. Incor- 
porators were John C. Donald, James 
and George R. Pirnie, all of Broken 
Bow, and Robert D. Pirnie of 
Weisert. 








Miss Adelaide Enright will discuss 
“Our Stake in Public Education” at 
the Oct. 12 meeting of the Minnesota 
Citizens Committee on Public Educa- 
tion in St. Paul, Minn. Miss Enright 
is president of Old-Fashioned Millers, 
Inc., St. Paul. Also a speaker at the 
same meeting will be Samuel C, Gale, 
retired vice president of General 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Gale who is from 
Minneapolis, is vice chairman of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 


H. R. Cramer, southwestern gen- 
eral sales manager, grocery products 
General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
was elected chairman of the south- 
ern merchandising committee of the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association 
during the conference held in Mem- 
phis. Paul Willis, president of the as- 
sociation, presided at the meeting. 
Mr. Cramer has had over forty years’ 
experience in merchandising flour, 
cereals and related lines. More than 
twenty different lines of manufac- 
tured groceries were represented by 
those attending the conference. 

= 

P. E. O’Brien, regional manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City was 
a recent visitor at the company office 
in Oklahoma City. 

e 

J. G. Schmitz, southern regional 
manager, bakery sales, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, attended the 
meeting of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Atlantic City. 

e 

A. James Sowden, vice president of 
The New Era Milling Company, 
Arkansas City, Kansas, called at the 
Millers National Federation offices 
in Chicago last week. 

e 


Hill Clark, treasurer of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
has returned from a vacation in the 





FRENCH PASTRY—A French pas- 
try is offered to E. A. McLaughlin, 
president, Ward Baking Co., New 
York, by Miss Atlantic City (Miss 
Marilyn Ross) beside General Motors 
Corporation’s “dream truck,” the 
L’Universelle. Mr. McLaughlin was 
a member of the exposition commit- 
tee. Although only a “show truck” at 
present, GMC plans to put it into 
production soon. The truck has front- 
wheel drive, up-swinging rear doors 
and its floor is 13 in. from the 
ground. 


Smoky Mountains in 
Tennessee. 


Gatlinburg, 
ie 


Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
and Ruth Behnke, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute food editor, have been call- 
ing on magazine, newspaper and 
syndicate food editors and food in- 
dustry representatives in New York 
City. 

a 

Almon G. Hovey, formerly in 
charge of vehicle development at 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed industrial 
scientist in charge of organic ap- 
plications research at Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New Haven, Conn. 

a 

Suzanne Hill Shepardson, daughter 
of Hill Shepardson, sales manager of 
the Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, 
was married at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Mark, Minneapolis on Oct. 5 
to Richard Stanford of Long Island, 
N.Y. 

* 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, re- 
turned Friday from Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Mr. Steen attended the 
annual meeting of the American 
Bakers Association and the Bakery 
Equipment and Machinery Exposi- 
tion. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


P. F. Kiefer, Manager 
For Fleischmann, Dies 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.— Paul F. 
Kiefer, Passaic, N.J., branch man- 
ager for the Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., died of bulbar 
polio in the Atlantic City Hospital 
Oct. 4. Stricken while enroute to the 
baking industry exposition in Atlan- 
tic City, Mr. Kiefer died four days 
later. He was 37. 

Mr. Kiefer was well known to 
bakery and restaurant operators in 
both the Midwest and the East, since 
he had joined Standard Brands, in 
1946, as a hotel and restaurant. rep- 
resentative for the Cook County, Chi- 
cago area. In 1948 he became sales 
manager for the Duluth, Minn., area 
and in 1953, after serving as a staff 
assistant in the New York home of- 
fice, was made assistant area man- 
ager for the Passaic area. 


In 1954, upon the retirement of 
James J. Byrne, he became manager 
of the Passaic branch, covering all 
northern New Jersey and part of 
southern New York. He made his 
home at Glen Rock, NWJ., and was 
active in the affairs of the New Jer- 
sey Bakers Board of Trade and the 
New Jersey Restaurant Assn. 

A one time football star at North- 
western University, Mr. Kiefer served 
in the U.S. Navy during World War 
II. He is survived by his wife, Eve- 
lyn; a son, Paul Thomas, 8; two 
daughters, Kristine, 5 and Lauren, 
3 months, and his mother and father. 
Burial was in Hammond, Ind. 


——~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


KANSAS PROJECT 

JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS—Mid- 
continent Grain Co. here has started 
construction on a $100,000 addition 
to its facilities here which will give 
the firm a total storage space of 
525,000 bu. Vernon Smith is manager 
of the elevator. 
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succeeded M. J. McNab, Alfred 
Nickles Bakery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio. 
Lawrence W. Fasano, Fasano Pie 
Co., Chicago, Ill., was elected chair- 
man of the Wholesale Pie branch of 
the ABA and president of the Nation- 
al Association of Wholesale Pie Bak- 
ers. He succeeds Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J. 
Fred P. Wolfe, Jr., Wolfe’s Quality 
Food Shop, West Haven, Conn., was 
elected branch chairman of the Multi- 
ple-Unit-Retail section. Mr. Wolfe 
succeeds Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., 
Hanscom Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Edward Mills, Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Cal., was elected co-chairman. 


Wholesale Bread Branch Meets “ 

Wholesalers are: deciding to live 
with the five-day week and discussed 
several methods of growing used to 
it during the American Bakers Assn. 
meeting at Atlantic City, N.J., but it 
was emphasized by several experts 
that no one should accept it without 
a “hard fight,” since it is not in- 
evitable in the immediate future and 
“is bound to cost the baker substan- 
tial money.” 

In addition to the panel on “The 
Five-Day Week, the Six-Day Week 
and/or the Swing Shift Week,” the 
200 attending the wholesale bread 
branch session heard talks recom- 
mending later route starting times, 
and advocating improved hiring prac- 
tices to reduce salesman turnover. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, got the session under 
way with the showing of a sound 
color film, “The Loaf on the Job and 
the Job on the Loaf,” directed to the 
consumer and showing the produc- 
tion of Honey-Crust bread. Mr. Scott 
pointed out that the film was made 
without expensive talent and had 
proved to be a valuable merchandis- 
ing tool. 

Oswald F. Jaeger, Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, said that the 
retiming of routes for later starts 
could put dollars into the pockets of 
the baker if the proper planning and 
effort were used. The first move 
should be a survey of the stores to 
find out when they open in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Jaeger said, pointing out 
that a Polish neighborhood, for in- 
stance, would demand an earlier 
opening than a German one, with the 
colored neighborhood opening still 
later. 

The speaker doubted that anyone 
has ever done a better job on drop- 
offs than he could do if the stop were 
served after it opened, advocating 
the conversion of as many as pos- 
sible to “open stops.” Mr. Jaeger said 
dropoffs are not given the display 
and position that the salesman would 
give them, and the competition has 
a better opportunity to “steal space 
from you and to top your bread with 
his.” 

He suggested that benefits would 
be better working hours, job stability, 
better use of loading space, later 
bake insuring freshness, and better 
service for the supermarkets and 
other stores which are advancing 
their morning opening time in order 
to stay open until 9 p.m. 


Supermarket Preferences 
Chris Smallridge, Holsum Bakery 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., in his report 
on improving wholesalers’ sales habits 
in respect to supermarkets, told of a 
survey released by E. J. Sperry, Chi- 
cago, operator of the Sperry Bread 


Sales Schools, showing the supers’ 
preferences in several questions: 

The division manager or a main 
office executive are the people to 
approach for authorization to place 
bread in a store. 

The baker needs approval for this 
action by letter or requisition. 

A personal visit of a bakery execu- 
tive is desirable to get this authoriza- 
tion, although the survey showed the 
super management prefers that the 
baker “stay away unless he has some- 
thing new to show.” 

The super is interested in actual 
samples of the product when author- 
ization is sought, as well as adver- 
tising and promotional plans and 
schedules, consumer surveys proving 
popularity,- the reputation of the 
bakery and its financial standing. 

The need for the information is 
serious, and the demands are com- 
plex, Mr. Smallridge pointed out. He 
said the baking industry is lagging 
behind other industries and it must 
face up to the amazing growth of 
the supermarket and the superette. 

“One third of the grocery operators 
were chains 20 years ago, and two 
thirds were independents,” the 
speaker stated. “But today 82% of 
the business is done by supermar- 
kets and superettes regardless of un- 
changed ownership — one fourth of 
the stores are doing four fifths of 
the business.” 


Salesmen Turnover 

Morris I. Pickus, president of the 
Personnel Institute, Inc., spoke on 
“Reduce Turnover of Salesman for 
Greater Profits.” 

The American Management Assn. 
estimates it costs $6,594 to hire, train 
and lose an ineffective salesman. The 
wastage of time, money and energy 
can be avoided by utilizing scientific 
selection tools when screening and 
hiring salesmen, Mr. Pickus said. He 
advocated: 

Complete written job specifications, 
“man specifications,” detailing what 
type of employee could best fill the 
job, and well thought-out employ- 
ment and interview practices. Apti- 
tude and ability testing are also on 
Mr. Pickus’ plan of operation, al- 
though they are weighed as about 
40% against 60% for the other parts 
of the various employment inter- 
views. 

Four baking industry experts took 
part in the panel discussion on the 
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R. L. Nafziger 
ABA Chairman 


five-day week with all its ramifica- 
tions, with Mr. Regan as moderator. 

They were Edwin R. Booth, Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis; Arthur K. 
Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; Karl Koepplinger, Koeppling- 
er’s Bakery, Inc., Detroit, and Tracy 
C. Weltmer, Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Booth reviewed several of the 
problems occasioned by the five-day 
week. 

The immediate problem confront- 
ing management is a swing man 
operation versus a drop out day. This 
is an item of prime importance and 
it must be established early in nego- 
tiations that management must have 
an option of selecting the method of 
operation, he said. 

Scheduling of a work week involves 
the number of additional people that 
will have to be added to the payroll 
to establish the operation of a five- 
day week and, in turn, the scheduling 
of the day off. 

The length of time necessary to 
put a five-day week into operation: 
Management should insist upon a 
sufficient amount of time to plan and 
schedule the five-day work week. 
Consequently, penalties for failure to 
have a plan in operation by a certain 
time was insisted upon by one of our 
bargaining units; namely, the driver 
salesmen group. “In the event a pen- 
alty clause is involved or is nego- 
tiated, endeavor to qualify this clause 
to cover emergency situations,” Mr. 
Booth said. 

Mr. Jordan said it is not a problem 
of five days’ versus six days’ opera- 
tion “but what sort of a five-day 
week you will finally secure. Anyway 
you go, it is going to cost money.” 

“The things and conditions we 
thought were impossible five years 
ago we are doing. The things and 
conditions we think are impossible 
today we will be doing five years 
from now. I don’t think we will get 
any place being ostriches or refusing 
to face the facts or pay big prices to 
stall an inevitable condition that is 
coming. The time to sell is when the 
other party wants to buy. I mean if 
the union wants a five-day week and 
you think eventually they might get 
it, don’t buy it off by big increases in 
salary, trade that (or buy that) 
proposition by them trading or sell- 
ing you a three- to five-year contract 
for three to five years of labor peace 
with maybe additional small raises 
per year but it will stop you and 
them on the fringe deals which are a 
much higher cost than any five-day 
week.” 

The speaker emphasized that “the 
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VICE CHAIRMAN OF 
AIB DIRECTORS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—With 13 
of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing’s 15 directors present for the 
board meeting held here, F. W. Birk- 
enhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, was chosen vice chairman to 
fill the vacancy created through the 
resignation of Milton Petersen, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha. Mr. 
Petersen remains as a member of 
the board. Other officers of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking who con- 
tinue to serve are: L. E. Caster, 
chairman; Paul Chapman, secretary, 
and Joseph Lee, treasurer. Howard 
O. Hunter is president of the in- 
stitute. ° 





easy way to pay all these extra costs 
is to lower or cut out our stales, our 
biggest loss. Bakers lose from $50,000 
to $200,000 a year per plant depend- 
ing on the size of the plant.” 

Edwin R. Booth, president of Re- 
gan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected chairman of the wholesale 
bread branch, succeeding Mr. Regan. 


Baking and Irradiation 


Dr. Walter M. Urbain, associate 
director of Swift & Co.’s research 
laboratories, Chicago, preluded his 
talk titled, “The Atom Comes to the 
Baking Business” with a thorough 
and exciting demonstration of atomic 
energy and irradiation. 

The baking industry will probably 
be one of the first to benefit when 
irradiation is adopted commercially 
by the food processing industries, he 
declared. The most important prob- 
lem research is attempting to over- 
come at present concerns securing a 
normal taste in irradiated foods. Re- 
search workers expect to attain suc- 
cess, Dr. Urbain said. 

Actual slices of irradiated bread 
were shown to the wholesale cake 
men as evidence of irradiation’s 
promise for mold prevention. Bread 
not irradiated was covered with ex- 
tensive mold growth. 

Staling as measured by crumb com- 
pressibility is not prevented, Dr. Ur- 
bain emphasized. Irradiated white 
bread 16 hours old and then tested 
72 hours later indicated more firm- 
ness. Staling appeared to be enhanced 
at the levels of irradiation recom- 
mended for mold preventicn without 
objectionable odor. Prevention of 


mold and preservation of fresh flavor 
can be improved in bread by irradia- 
tion, Dr. Urbain concluded. 
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FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


FORMAL OPENING—The 

up with Mrs. America (Mrs. Ramona Dietemeyer, Lincoln, Neb.), for the rib- 
bon cutting ceremony which formally opened the exposition at Atlantic City, 
N.J. In the picture at the left, from left to right: E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., president of the American Bakers Assn.; 
E. A. McLaughlin, Ward Baking Co., New York; Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa.; Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville; Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; Mrs. Dietemeyer; Keith 
Redner, Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Battle Creek, Mich.; John Morrill, 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill.; Harold Fiedler, Chicago, secretary, ABA; 
J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., and Raymond J. Walters, New 
York, secretary, BEMA. In the picture at the right are shown members of 





ABA CONVENTION SCENES—Some of the personalities who played promi- 
nent roles during the American Bakers Assn. convention and Baking Industry 
Exposition at Atlantic City, N.J., are shown in the pictures above. At the 
left are shown Sen. John Bricker (R., Ohio), convention speaker; Paul S. 
Willis, president, Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., also a convention 
speaker; Lewis G. Graeves, president, Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 








PICTURE HIGHLIGHTS—The cameraman found among the thousands visit- 
ing (left picture) the Baking Industry Exposition at Atlantic City, N.J., Don 
F. Copell (left) and Earl G. Johnson, Wagner Baking Corp., with Mrs. Copell. 
In the center photo are shown officers of the American Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. with Mrs. America, Mrs. Ramona 
Dietemeyer, Lincoln, Neb., as she prepares to cut the ribbon which formalty 
opened the exposition. Left to right: E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla., ABA president; Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
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the Baking Industry Exposition committee meeting in Atlantic City, NJ., 
on the day before the exposition opened, Oct. 1. Left to right, seated: J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala.; Harold Fiedler, Chicago, secretary, 
ABA; Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, committee chairman; 
Benson Littman, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, vice chairman of the commit- 
tee; Ray Walters, New York, secretary, Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. and Claud Bryson, Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich. Standing, Gerard 
R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa.; Karl Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh; E. A. McLaughlin, Ward Baking Co., New York; J. U. Lem- 
mon, Doughnut Corporation of America, New York; Keith H. Redner, Battle 
Creek Packaging Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., and James R. Fay, 
Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 
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ington, outgoing chairman of the ABA, and E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, ABA. 
In the center picture, Mr. Graeves is holding the clock given him as a testi- 
monial and receiving the admiring attention of his daughter, Mts. Donald R. 
Weber. In the right picture, R. L. Nafziger, president, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., newly-elected chairman of the ABA, is at the rostrum while Mr. 
Graeves prepares to present him with a scroll bearing 700 names of well- 
wishers on his fiftieth anniversary in the baking business. 





ville, chairman of the exposition committee; Mrs. Dietemeyer; Benson Litt- 
man, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, committee vice chairman, and John E. 
Morrill, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, president of BEMA. A new diorama 
portraying “Bread in the Making” from wheatfield to finished product was 
unveiled (right) to the baking industry during the exposition. The diorama, 
prepared by the Bakers of America Program, was on display at the booths 
of the ABA and the program. Designed to fit into a 10-ft. booth, the diorama 
will be made available to bakers for use at county or state fairs and com- 
munity meetings. 
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Borden Co. Builds 
New Biscuit Plant 


NEW YORK—A new plant for the 
manufacture of prepared biscuits is 
being built by the Borden Co. on a 
three-acre tract in New Brunswick, 
N.J., according to an announcement 
by Charles A. Eckburg, a vice presi- 
dent of Borden’s. 

To be completed in late November 
and in production by the end of the 
year, it will be the fourth plant to 
be built by the company for produc- 
tion of Borden’s enriched biscuits in 
the past five years. It will serve the 
entire eastern seaboard. The other 
plants are located at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Dallas, Texas and Atlanta, Ga. 
The company has been in the biscuit 
business since 1948, first as a dis- 
tributor, and since 1950 as a manu- 
facturer. 

The plant will be managed by 
James N. Pfifer, now assistant man- 
ager of Borden’s Dallas biscuit plant. 
The product is a packaged biscuit 
dough which has been cut into round 
biscuits and made ready for baking 
in the home. It comes in tubular con- 
tainers. 

The new biscuit plant will be a 
one-story building of steel, brick and 
concrete block construction. Floors 
will be of concrete and walls of con- 
crete block and brick, with glass 
block windows. Total floor space will 
be about 16,000 sq. ft. This will in- 
clude about 10,000 sq. ft. for pro- 
duction facilities, 2,700 for product 
storage, 1,500 for flour storage, and 
the rest for a quality control labora- 
tory for ingredient and finished prod- 
uct testing and office space. 

The office and production and flour 
storage areas will be air conditioned, 
while the product storage area will 
be refrigerated. The plant will have 
a canopied truck loading platform 
plus a Pennsylvania Railroad siding. 
Although materials for the biscuit 
manufacture will be brought in by 
rail, finished products will be dis- 
tributed in the service area by re- 
frigerated truck. 
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Indiana Bakers Assn. 


Names New Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Ferd A. 
Doll has been named secretary-man- 
ager of the Indiana Bakers Assn., it 
has been announced by T. A. Gilgrist, 
president of the association. 

Mr. Doll is a former retail baker 
and spent a number of years as a 
representative of one of the large 
yeast companies. 
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GMI Increases Awards 


In Homemaker Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS—E ducational] 
scholarships totalling $100,000 will be 
awarded in the second Betty Crocker 
Search for the American Homemaker 
of Tomorrow, sponsored by General 
Mills, Inc. 

This is a $25,000 increase in scholar- 
ships awarded in the 1954-55 program 
when 187,463 high schoo! senior girls 
from 8,040 schools sought the All- 
American Homemaker of Tomorrow 
title which was won by Deloris Ar- 
nette of Enterprise, Ala. 

In addition to a $1,500 scholarship 
to each state winner, there will be a 
new award of $500 to the homemaker 
rating second in each state. The schol- 
arship of the national winner, .who 
will be announced April 12 in Phil- 
adelphia, will be $5,000. 

The basis for selection of winners 
will be test scores in a written home- 
making knowledge and attitude test 
developed by Science Research Asso- 
ciates of Chicago. The test will be 
given in all participating high schools 
on Dec. 6. The project has the en- 
dorsement of the national contest 
and activities committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals, a department of 
the National Education Assn. 

“The enthusiastic endorsement of 
thousands of educators, religious lead- 
ers, civic leaders and parents through- 
out the nation and the extensive par- 
ticipation of students in our first year 
project have made General Mills 
pleased to renew this worthwhile ac- 
tivity and increase the scholarship 
funds,” declared Charles H. Bell, 
president of the company. He con- 
tinued, “We believe in sponsoring pro- 
grams which contribute to a better 
way of living for all. We are happy 
to assist public, private and parochial 
high schools in training girls for suc- 
cessful family life after marriage, 
and we are equally happy to focus 
public attention on the fine work 
these schools are doing.” 


Mr. Bell concluded, “We have faith 
in the American teen ager of today. 
Given the opportunity, the guidance 
and encouragement, this teen ager 
will become the type of American 
homemaker who will assure the 
health, happiness and security of our 
communities and nation in the years 
ahead.” 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the. latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 











Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Sept. Oct. 
, i, 
-——1955—. 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
le 40 34% 37% 37% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 68% 65 
Am. Cyanamid 63% 48 58 56 
.. ore 126% 106 113% 112 
A-D-M Co. ....... 43% 38 38% 38 
SN ee 66% 62% 64 G4 
Cont, Baking Co... 41% 27% 37% 36 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. % 27 27 27 
3 rea 183% 176% 177% 176% 
Cream of Wheat .. 33 28%, 32% 3 
Dow Chemical .... % 43% 54%, 52% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 11% ™ 9% 10 
Gen. Foods Corp... 87% 75 78% 78% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 77% 66% 69% 70 
Ff aa 123 120 121 122 
Merck & Co. ...... 3034 20%, 22% 21 
PEG. O4.96 . cere 108 =i 105 102% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 45% 410% 410% 410% 
rere 83 174 174% 174% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 53%, 53% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 93% 100 
Quaker Oats Co... 33% 30% 33 32% 
ig ME git anes 6 a0 154 148 7 150 
St. Regis Paper Co. 41934 33% 41% 40 
Std. Brands, Inc... 41% 365% 383%, 37% 
Pee. GOR is...% 9354 88 --- 91% 
Sterling Drug .... % 42% 50% 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 33% 28 31%, 30% 
Victor Chem, Wks. 37% 31% 32% 31% 
Ward Baking Co.. 24% 16% 7 165% 
Pfd. $5.50 ...... 105 100% 102% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .. 108 113 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 106% 107% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 142 143% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 10154 101% 


Gen. Mills, Inc., 33%% Pfd... 140 150 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 102 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 103% 105 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America, 
ere eae 105% 108 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 87 89 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Sept. Oct. 
30, 7, 
7——1955—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 4% 7 6 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 181 193 188 


J ae 141 133% 137% 137 
Hathaway . 

ee ge ere 5% 4% 4% 4% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y¥. .. 149% 138 eine ee 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 sank 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants ....... 11% 4% 14% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 2514 26 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 108% 110 
Qunte, TBs. 2c ovo 4b4060s 00065 3 23% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 112% 115 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Sept. Sept. 
23, 30, 


-——1955—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 4% 2% 440 4.75 
.. * errr 60 Say ww... =5T 
Can. Bakeries .... 9 bain x 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4.10 1.75 3.30 3.7 
| Were oe eree % 4% 6 ™ 
eee 65 33% i2 60 
Catelli Food, A 29 25 a 29 
| weer yy Tt vee 40 36 sos 
Cons. Bakeries ... 12% 7 11% 10 
Federal Grain .... 44% 26 38% 38 
, Se ear 31% 29 ew ae 
Gen. Bakeries 9% "% 8& 29 
Inter-City Bak. ... 17% 16 —— 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 91 90% *92 
Lake of the Woods, 
BOR. casaunhowcus 144% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% 9 12 12% 
ie sake ed bensed 100 103 
MeCabe Grain, A 17% 15% %18 *19 
WD 0ceesscvccsees 18% 15% 1814 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 22 *21 


Flour, Pfd. ..... 135 130 130 
Std. Brands ...... 4 35 35 
Toronto Elevs. .. 18% 16 | 
United Grain, A .. 19 17 18 17% 
Weston, George ... 140 57 126% 138 

Pfd. 4%% ..... 107 103 104% 194% 


*Less than Board lot. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Sept. 26, 1955 (000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo ..as.sese . 
ee eRe oe 
TOGIS v000cs02 218 
Previous week .. 218 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
eash with order. 

















v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
**Complete list on request over 2,500 item: 
used, new, rebuilt."' We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














BOUNTY REJECTED 


(Continued from page 9) 





mounting far above effective demand. 
Mr. Benson inherited a huge surplus 
plus a production machine that was 
running unchecked at full throttle. 

The billion bushel surplus of wheat 
and corn and the many million bale 
surplus of cotton were started, in- 
spired and developed under the man- 
datory 90% of support for those crops 
—all products of the farm programs 
of Sen. Humphrey’s party—which he 
now seems eager to disavow as Secre- 
tary Benson wrestles with this un- 
pleasant heritage. 

As with the others in the political 
90% of parity support bloc, Sen. 
Humphrey would charge Mr. Benson 
with stabbing the family farmer in 
the back where on the contrary he 
is diligently trying to bring order out 
of chaos and at the same time show 
the farm community a path through 
the economic wilderness with its lush 
overgrowth of surpluses which threat- 
ens to strangle the fine fruits that 
U.S. agriculture is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Large economic farm units, assist- 
ed by the feed and chemical industries 
into business operations comparable 
to our great mass production in- 
dustries, are predicted for the farm 
economy in the not too distant future. 


The Benson approach to the transi- 
tion—the revolution which is well 
under way in the farm community— 
is said to be one of permission of the 
farmers to a more sound local econ- 
omy in their operations. 

The Morse letter to the senate agri- 
culture committee rejecting the “pay- 
for-idleness” approach of Sen. Hum- 
phrey and others clears the Congres- 
sional desks for a more positive con- 
structive technique whereby careful- 
ly administered conservation practice 
payments the farmers themselves can 
make their own way in this revolu- 
tionary period of the farm economy. 
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PATCHIN 
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Company, Inc. 
oe coverage MATCHIN 








PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
OMAHA valuation service—specializing in 
GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO “If It’s Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 





PATCHIN APPRAISALS 


4005 Vernon Ave. 
We Operate WA 6-2729 Mi 16, Minnesota 
Our: Own mnoeqeny 06, Siam 











Laboratories 





Including 


Pilot Bakery Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
‘ + Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv 




















A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Th2 Weber Flour Millis Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 

aa 4 dustry. 
= 5 “A real service to the baking industry is our 
a=. A 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, Fn anal 


oo 
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= 
-. © 
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his brand 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








|-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
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Nationwide Publicity Spreading 
Story of October Donut Promotion 


Spearheading the October Donut 
Month promotion is Mrs. America- 
symbol of American womanhood, 
mother and homemaker. 

October Donut Month is the lead- 
ing promotional activity centered 
around the doughnut and is designed 
to create demand and build ever- 
increasing markets for the baker. 

Leading the promotion is_ the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
assisted by the American Dairy Assn., 
Bakers of America Program, Coffee 
Institute, and other organizations. 

Bakers will be able to tie in and 
be supported in their own campaigns 
by a multitude of advertising and 
display helps, and by TV, radio and 
press advertising. 

Doughnut stories, pictures and reci- 
pes, plus suggestions on novel ways 
of serving doughnuts, will appear in 
the nation’s magazines and news- 
papers. A number of “doughnut 
queens” will be picked and reign in 
many communities. Publicity photo 
“breaks” in which celebrities will be 
shown dunking doughnuts will be 
played up in the press and similar 
scenes will be shown on many TV 
shows. 

Halloween—which comes during 
Donut Month—is a natural publicity- 
getter for the parties that are held 
during the gay period when the 
witches ride. Dozens of happy pic- 
tures of Halloween parties will be 
printed—and what is a Halloween 
party without doughnuts? 


Tools for the Baker 


As in former years, tailor made 
tools for tying in with National Oc- 
tober Donut Month are made availa- 
ble to bakers of every type. For the 
wholesale baker: Full color posters in 
sizes for window, truck and indoor 








LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. display, set-up counter display, wire 
floor rack for mass display, shelf 
Statement of the ownership, manage- New York City; C. K. Michener, Min- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the neapolis; Martin E. Newell, Kansas 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as City, Mo.; W. C. Nichols, Minneapolis; 


amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The Northwestern 
Miller, published weekly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1955, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best of 
hie knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(end if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 5, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, C. K. Michener, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Managing Bditor, Milton B, Kihistrum, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Business manager, 
Thomas A. Griffin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
2. That the owner is (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1% or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 
The Miller Publishing Company, prin- 
cipal stockholders of which are: Anna 
J. Beatty, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis; Paul L. Ditte- 
more, New York, N. Y.; Henry 8. French, 
Chicago, DL; Thos. A. Griffin, Minne- 
apolis; BE. J. Hartwick, Minneapolis; 
Milton B. Kihistrum, Minneapolis; W. B. 
Lingren, Minneapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr., 


V. T. O'Dea, St. Paul; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, Minne- 
apolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
Dorothy B. Pratt, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Don E. Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; Florence 
Werner, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Rebekah 8. 
West, St. Louis, Mo.; Claudia Yantis, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; H. E. Yantis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1% or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are (If there are none, 
so state.): None, 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and s2curity holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the nam: 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full know!- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
@ capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 5. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—3,349. 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 20th day of September, 
1955. J. G, Pattridge, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires March 17, 1957.) (Seal.) 


strips, newspaper ads, radio and TV 
spot announcements, etc. For the 
house-to-house and multiple retail 
baker: 32-page party booklet featur- 
ing Halloween parties and special 
parties, charms in the form of mini- 
ature doughnuts and glasses of milk, 
on key chains, made up in several 
ways for easy distribution, appeal to 
children as well as grown-ups. For 
the restaurant baker: Assortment of 
full color, attractive, punchy posters 
for window and back bar, promote 
coffee break, luncheon, breakfast and 
snack business. 

All of the material has been pre- 
pared to help the baker increase his 
doughnut sales during Donut Month 
and throughout the year. It is the 
fruit of the experience and know-how 
of over a quarter-century’s Donut 
Month promotions and are claimed to 
be hard-hitting and effective. 
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West Virginia Bakery 
Notes 50th Anniversary 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Heiner’s 
Bakery, Huntington, W. Va.,_ in- 
augurated observance of its 50th 
anniversary recently with two major 
events. One was an employees’ ban- 
quet served at the Hotel Prichard 
in Huntington at which 14 veteran 
employees were presented with wrist 
watches by Earl Heiner, manager of 
the firm. 


Employees presented Mr. Heiner 
with a plaque commemorating the 
founding of the bakery in 1905 by 
Charles W. Heiner. 

Second event was a party for gro- 
cers, grocers’ employees and their 
families at Camden Park, in Hunting- 
ton. Almost 10,000 from throughout 
the area attended. George Heiner, as- 
sistant manager, presented a gold 
watch to Charles Condoles, a Hunt- 
ington restaurant operator, who is 
the firm’s oldest continuous whole- 
sale customer (since 1907). 





““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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DR od of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


WJ.JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 
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NATIONAL HONEY WEEK 
OCT. 24-30 


MADISON, WIS.—National Honey 
Week will be observed Oct. 24-30, 
announces the American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wis. Window stream- 
ers advertising National Honey Week 
may be had in limited quantities by 
writing to the institute, Madison 3, 








Wisconsin. 
MILLIN 


KNAPPEN comean 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





p. PRS 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


ab 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR’ 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








s . LJ s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1208 Statler Bldg. 
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INS 


If men acted after marriage as 
they do during courtship, there would 
be fewer divorces—and more bank- 
ruptcies. 


¢?¢? 


A conversation overheard during 
a meeting at Hunfer College recent- 
ly may indicate a trend in chemical 
nomenclature. 

The remark was made by one of 
the female registrants to another: 
“Yes, with cupric sulfatish eyes, why 
did she have to wear a nickel acetat- 
with dabs of mercurous 


¢¢¢ 


In the Alps, McAndrew hired a 
taxi at the station to get to his 
hotel. On the way the taxi skidded 
downhill and the driver yelled: “My 
brakes are gone. I can’t stop the 


ish dress 
oxide?” 


McAndrew, 
plied: “At any 
meter!” 


excited, re- 
stop the 


terribly 
rate, mon, 


¢¢ ¢ 
with a woman is like try- 
in a high 


Arguing 
ing to read a newspaper 


wind. 
¢¢ ¢ 

The “Friendly Exchange” depart- 
ment of a midwestern newspaper re- 
cently carried a letter from a reader, 
seeking an old-fashioned wooden po- 
tato-masher, with the explanation, 
“TI would like to find one for my 
mother-in-law.” The editor comment- 
ed that such mashers were now hard 
to come by, adding the helpful sug- 
gestion: “A wire potato-masher will 
do quite as well—if you hit her just 
a little harder.” 


¢*¢¢ 


An officer in the American Army 
of Occupation speaking to an audi- 
ence of Japanese students in Tokyo 
found an interpreter writing his 
speech on a blackboard as he spoke. 
The novelty of the idea amused him 
and he watched the characters spread 
over the board as he delivered his 
message. As time passed the writer 
gradually became slower and finally 
stopped entirely, though the Ameri- 
can was still speaking for several min- 
utes more. Leaving the platform, he 
asked the presiding student what 
the interpreter had written. 

“He wrote your speech in Japanese 
characters,” was the reply. 

“That’s what I thought; 
did he stop before the 
finished?” 

“Oh,” replied the Japanese 
ing, “he 
ideas.” 


but why 
speech was 


smil- 
was only writing down the 


¢*¢¢ 


The cost of living is not nearly 
so high as the cost of enjoying living. 


for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Statler, Hartford; Sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 
Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guild Inn, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Blidg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Coffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 18-238—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








"For SUPER Results 


(25/7 USE QUAKER 
r"; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


HERRYVALE 


MOU NDR IDGE AND MARION 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
, Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf” rs 00: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


«, Wellington, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















CARGILL &: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Seesessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 

1ONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 








A C M E RYE 
GH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 




















FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
ad WHEAT and RYE « 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 








The Northwestern Miller, | 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 


Ht 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 











The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search, This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: -: 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 





Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


The Northwestern Miller 


2501 W . Mi ib Gi Mina. 
‘Tue American Baker * MiL.inc Propucrion ayzate Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn 


CROPLIFE BraNncH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Put your Shipping $ 


Outstanding in appearance and dura- 
bility ... Hammond Multi-Wall bags 
create enthusiasm and pride among 
your sales representatives . . . help to 
. increase sales through distributors and 
: SS dealers . .. build prestige for your com- 
pany and products, and provide com- 


ommond. plete protection of contents from pack- 
ing machines to the ultimate consumer. 


= Yes, you can put your shipping sack on 
U |- S your sales team by specifying Ham- 
mond Multi-Walls. 













“TREES ARE A CROP” 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 220: Tit ieseet nes pote teen 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour ole, nk ne nate eT tain 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS Sachoand Wesntnasen: nsore the eaiiormbty of al PuberoPlours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EaSTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 








“ROCK RIVER” “OL IMES” 
RYE *“BLODGETT’S” RYE jtciwuesr 
All Grades—From Darkest Datk to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




































Established 1893 
(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
° 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading American Ace DIXIE LILY 
bk, —A superior bread ic annoy 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and flour, milled in one A Flour Without Equal 
Feed Grains ; . Anywhere 
e of the West’s very @ BUHLER 
finest flour mills. 
Domestic and Export Flour MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
: @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 
PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS Amnetines, F0Uss, Inc. oan eb Oeics, 004 Re. 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


























AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues enece 4088 


Records of Invested Capital APPRA'SAL SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) WASHINGTON—The Food & Drug 
Administration, commenting on the 
current discussion with respect to 
destruction of riboflavin in bread, 
says, “It is our opinion, based on our 
own observations that loss of ribo- 
flavin in enriched bread due to ex- 
posure to light is not an important 
practical problem.” 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





The above statement was contained 
in a letter written by George P. 








Larrick, FDA commissioner, to How- 
ard O. Hunter of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago. 

A report to the Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council, Inc., by Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., New York, summarized 
its findings on the retention of ribo- 
flavin in commercially wrapped en- 
riched white bread when exposed to 
direct sunlight. The Snell report 
claims that cellophane-wrapped bread 
has a greater loss of riboflavin than 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: bread wrapped in either plain or 
Address: H. A’bert De Bary & Co. printed waxed paper. 
“witburg” Amsterdam 





The Waxed Paper Merchandising 





Council’s advertising suggests that 





“Waxed paper best protects vitamin 
enrichment in white bread.” Asser- 
tions of the waxed paper group have 
been challenged by Lewis G. Graeves, 
board chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., and the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

The following is an excerpt from 
Mr. Larrick’s letter to Mr. Hunter in 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


Cable Address: “Jou” AMSTERDAM, Z. AGENTS 
Codes: verside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 





Cable Address: “Johnny” 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. | LONDON, B. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 

















D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANES, 
LONDON, E. ©. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 








Midland Bank, Ltd., London 














WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 


Cable Address: “Dorrgacii,”’ London _ 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 

















McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: ““Grarns,” Glasgow 





102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
‘ Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Riboflavin Loss Not Important 
Practical Problem, States FDA 


which he comments on the question: 

“It is our opinion, based on our 
own observations, that loss of ribo- 
flavin in enriched bread due to ex- 
posure to light is not an important 
practical problem. We have long been 
cognizant of the sensitivity of ribo- 
flavin to light and the necessity of 
protecting solutions from light in 
making determinations of the vita- 
min. In the preparation of samples 
for analysis, it is necessary to dry 
bread in the dark or in the absence 
of actinic rays to prevent loss. How- 
ever, the crust of the loaf offers im- 
portant protection and when we con- 
sider the extent to which bread may 
be exposed to bright light before 
reaching the consumer, it is apparent 
that we need have no particular con- 
cern. The results of our examinations 
of bread offer convincing proof of 
this assertion. In those examinations 
in which the other vitamins have 
been found present in amounts re- 
quired by the standard, riboflavin has 
also been found present in the amount 
claimed. 

“The study of Loy, Haggerty, and 
Combs was stimulated by the obser- 
vation of riboflavin deficiency in par- 
tially baked rolls where factory in- 
spection indicated that proper manu- 
facturing practices had been followed. 
In this study laboratory conditions 
of light exposure were used without 
any attempt to correlate the amount 
of exposure with that to which com- 
mercial bread is ordinary subjected. 
The statement in this paper, in the 
study reported here bakery products 
exposed to light for various periods 
of time under conditions that might 
simulate those met with during re- 
tail distribution were examined for 
riboflavin, thiamine, and niacin con- 
tent, is obviously a conjecture and 
there was no attempt to measure the 
amount of light to which bread is 
ordinarily exposed. We believe that 
additional studies were needed, but 
that people in the industry were bet- 
ter equipped to study the effects of 
marketing conditions on the nutritive 
value of bread. 

“We are concerned over reports of 
misinterpretation of a scientific study 
from the Food and Drug laboratories 
and the use of our publication to 
promote one specific type of bread 
wrapper over any other. 

“It is improper to state that our 
study supports a contention that 
waxec paper is superior to cellophane 
as a protection against light destruc- 
tion of riboflavin in bread under mar- 
keting conditions. In our regulatory 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


October 11, 1955 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklir 6-1323 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_.OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








A, Dilan Mes & Ca, 


FLOUR 








FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








NEW YORK 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS BREY & SHARPLESS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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activities we have not encountered 
breads, deficient in riboflavin, in which 
measurable destruction by light oc- 
cured during commercial distribution. 
There is evidence that vitamins other 
than riboflavin are not affected by 
light. 

“We find the results of studies at 
the American Institute of Baking 
laboratory interesting and pertinent 
to this situation.” 

In a statement made to Printers 
Ink in a recent issue, Laurence Her- 
man, executive director of the Waxed 
Paper Merchandising Council, had 
this to say: 

“No baker had protested the coun- 
cil’s advertising program before it 
broke in Life, April 25 issue. To the 
contrary the 20 leading bakers to 
whom the program was presented 
before the first ad appeared wanted 
the campaign known. Both the ABA 
and AIB were consulted before the 
ad was written. Neither organization 
said or implied please don’t run. 
In fact, the ABA requested reprints 
of the first Life ad for mailing to 
its members. 

“It was to be expected that bak- 
using competitive wrappers 
would protest that the waxed paper 
vitamin retention story could only 
be harmful to the marketing of their 
principal product.” 

The council’s director said that 
to date 64 bakers in the 23 selected 
markets have run or are scheduled 
to run 120 pages of newspaper tie- 
in ads, 1,687 spot radio tie-ins per 
week and 195 TV commercials week- 
ly. As for the results of the program 
so far Mr. Herman stated: 

“A conservative estimate of bak- 
ers’ success is based upon returns 
to the council by cooperating bakers. 
This average is between a 15% and 
25% increase in bread sales during 
the period of tie-in.” 


——— BREAD 


ers 


1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Forced Recirculation of 


Fumigant Announced 


MIDLAND, MICH. The Dow 
Chemical Co. reports that methyl 
bromide, a fumigant long familiar to 
the milling industry, is now being 
used for the protection of bulk stored 
grain. 

In a process developed cooperative- 
ly by Dow and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, grain bins with aera- 
tion facilities can be modified to per- 
mit forced recirculation of methyl 
bromide, Dow spokesmen explained. 
The system requires that the air 
drawn out of the grain be returned 
to the other end of the same bin and 
thus passed through the bin again 
and again. 

With the system adjusted in this 
way, Dow officials said, a relatively 
small amount of methyl bromide is 
put into the air and mixed with the 
grain. When the blower has done this 
job, which usually requires less than 
an hour, it may be turned off and 
the gas left to do its work as long 
as necessary, usually about a day. 
The air ducts are then adjusted and 
the blower is turned on to draw in 
fresh air and remove the air and gas 
mixture. 

Previous research showed that each 
installation would have to be indi- 
vidually planned to assure results and 
personnel safety. To help meet this 
need, Dow officials have assigned sev- 
eral field engineers to a consultation 
service. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SLIGHT DECLINE 

NEW YORK—federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., has reported a net income of 
$139,058 for the six months ending 
June 30, compared with $143,905 for 
a similiar period in 1954. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CAMPAIGN—The Baker Boy Co. launched an outdoor advertising campaign 
with Foster & Kleiser Co. in the Los Angeles market. The outdoor venture is 
the first time Baker Boy has used this medium. Newspapers and national 
magazines have been utilized since the firm began in 1949. The new display 
‘will be seen in key areas of the city. Appetite appeal and product identification 


in the outdoor design are stressed. 





Hamburger Buns 
In Cartons Rate 


First in Survey 


CHICAGO — Housewives and food 
store operators prefer hamburger 
buns packaged in paper cartons with 
overwrap, a survey by Market Facts, 
Inc. reveals. By an almost three-to- 
one margin the women chose the 
printed-tray buns. Store owners or 
managers favored the printed-tray 
buns by the same three-out-of-four 
margin. 

In announcing the results of the 
survey, Merrill Maugham, director of 
the Bakery Package Group of the 


Folding Paper Box Assn., said the 
survey indicated ‘six advantages of 
bakery goods in printed cartons. The 
research covered only hamburger 
buns. 

The survey was undertaken to de- 
termine preference between ham- 
burger buns packaged in printed car- 
tons with cellophane overwrap and in 
an all-cellophane wrap. In the con- 
sumer study 825 women were inter- 
viewed, 631 in representative stores 
and 194 in their homes. Asked “which 
of these two packages do you pre- 
fer?” the women chose the carton 
package by almost three to one. 

In the store survey the owners or 
managers of 107 grocery stores in 
New York, Dayton, Chicago, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Los An- 
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geles were given the same choice. 
Sixty-seven per cent preferred the 
printed tray package, 9% had no 
preference and 24% chose the all- 
film wrap. 








In Perfect Comfort 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 
at this beautiful resort hotel 


You and your family will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel's 
own 1400 acres. 


It’s only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial foider 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 






































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6 000,020 BUSHEL» 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
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for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





High Hats and Fisticufis 


‘The millers of the early days were dramatic men. 
Their gift of ceremoniousness invites treatment in the tradi- 
tional style of the pageant. They wore profuse beards and 
high silk hats and spoke to one another in the grand manner. 
But they were also men in a great hurry to make their fortunes. 
They were particularly jealous of the water rights on which 
their activities depended, and it was a dull day on the river 
front that did not see stately gentlemen losing their poise and 
their high hats in a grimly enthusiastic exchange of} blows in 


a water power dispute.’’* 


For more about the colorful, early days of milling in 


America, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 





Support FARM - CITY 
WEEK—October 23-29! 
American farmers and 
American city folks de- 
pend upon each other 
for prosperity and se- 
curity. 











General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





